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PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 

(Right hand lifted, palm downward to a line with the fore- 
head and close to it, standing thus, all rq>eat together slowly :) 

"I pledge allegiance to my Flag, and to the Republic for which U 
stands: One Nation indivisible^ with Liberty and Justice for AUJ^ 

(At the words "to my Flag," the right hand is extended grace- 
fully, palm upward, towards the Flag and remains in this gesture 
to the end of the affirmation; whereupon all hands inmiediately 
drop to the side.) 



CIVIC CREED FOR THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

God hath made one blood all nations of men, and we are his 
children, brothers and sisters all. We are citizens of these United 
States and we believe our flag stands for self-sacrifice for the good 
of all the people. We want, therefore, to be true citizens of our 
great country and will show our love for her by our works. Our 
country does not ask us to die for her welfare only, — she asks us 
to live for her, and so to live and so to act that her government may 
be pure, her officers honest, and every comer of her territory a 
place fit to grow the best men and women, who shall rule over her. 
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THE ORIGIN OF OUR COUNTRY 

COLUMBUS 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?'* 
"Why, say 'Sail on! sail on! and on!' " 

"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave dashed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

If we sight naught but the seas at dawn?" 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 

'Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!' " 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
"Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way. 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
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Now speak, brave Admiral; speak and say — " 
He said: ''Sail on! sail on! and on!" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
"This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He lifts his lip, he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 
"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night, 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 

Alight! Alight! AUght! Alight! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn; 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: "On! and on!" 

Joaquin Miller 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

It was on Friday morning, the 21st of October, 1492, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. 

On landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and 
returned thanks to God with tears of joy. His example was fol- 
lowed by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the same 
feelings of gratitude. 

Columbus then, rising, drew his sword, displayed the royal 
standard, and took solemn possession in the name of the Cas- 
tilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of San Salvador. 
Having complied with the requisite forms and ceremonies, he 
called upon all present to take the oath of obedience to him, 
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as admiral and viceroy representing the persons of the sov- 
ereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now burst forth in the most extravagant 
transports. They thronged about the Admiral with overflowing 
zeal, some embracing him, others kissing his hands. Those who 
had been most mutinous and turbulent during the voyage were 
now most devoted and enthusiastic. Some begged favors of him, 
as if he had already wealth and honors in his gift. Many abject 
spirits, who had outraged him by their insolence, now crouched 
at his feet, begging pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, 
and promising the blindest obedience for the future. 

Waskingfon Irving 



LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stem and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the tnmipet that sings of fame; 

Not as the Sying come. 

In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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Amid the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared; 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim band; * 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Aye, call it holy ground, 

The spot where first they trod; 
They left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Mrs, Felicia Hemans 

THE PURITAN 

The Puritan came to America seeking freedom to worship God. 
He meant only freedom to worship God in his own way, not in the 
Quaker way, not in the Baptist way, not in the Church of Eng- 
land way. But the seed that he brought was inmiortal. His pur- 
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pose was to feed with it his own barnyard fowl, but it quickened 
into an illimitable forest, covering a continent with grateful shade, 
the home of every bird that flies. Freedom to worship God is uni- 
versal freedom, a free State as well as a free Church, and that was 
the inexorable but unconscious logic of Puritanism. 

Banished, moreover, by the pitiless English persecution, the 
Puritans, exiles and poor in a foreign land, a colony in Holland 
before they were a colony in America, were compelled to self- 
government, to a common sympathy and support, to bearing one 
another's burdens, and so by the stern experience of actual life 
they were trained in the virtues most essential for the fulfilment of 
their august but unimagined destiny. 

The patriots of the Continental Congress seemed to Lord 
Chatham imposing beyond the lawgivers of Greece and Rome. 
The Constitutional Convention a hundred years ago was an as- 
sembly so wise that its accomplished work is reverently received 
by continuous generations as the children of Israel received the 
tables of the law which Moses brought down from the Holy 
Mount. Happy, thrice happy, the people which to such scenes 
in their history can add the simple grandeur of the spectacle in the 
cabin of the Ma3rflower, the Puritans signing the compact which 
was but the formal expression of the Government that voluntarily 
they had established — the scene which makes Plymouth Rock 
a stepping-stone from the freedom of the solitary Alps and dis- 
puted liberties of England to the fully developed, constitutional, 
and well-ordered Republic of the United States. 

George WiUiam Curtis 

SONG OF THE PILGRIMS 

The breeze has swelled the whitening sail, 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And, bounding with the wave and wind, 
We leave Old England's shores behind — 

Leave behind our native shore. 

Homes, and all we loved before. 
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The deep may dash, the winds may blow, 
The storm spread out its wings of woe> 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud 
Himg in the folds of every cloud; 

Still, as long as life shall last, 

From that shore we'll speed us fast. 

For we would rather never be. 
Than dwell where mind cannot be free, 
But bows breath a despot's rod 
Even where it seeks to worship God. 

Blasts of heaven, onward sweep! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep! 

O see what wonders meet our eyes! 

Another land, and other skies! 

Columbian hills have met our view! 

Adieu! Old England's shores, adieu! 
Here, at length, our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blessed. 

As long as yonder firs shall spread 
Their green arms o'er the mountain's head, — 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand. 
Where join the ocean and the land, — 

Shall those cliffs and mountains be 

Proud retreats for liberty. 

Now to the King of kings we'll raise 
The paean loud of sacred praise; 
More loud than sounds the sweUing breeze. 
More loud than speak the rolling seas! 

Happier lands have met our view! 

England's shores, adieu! adieu! 

Thomas Cogswell Upham 
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INDEPENDENCE DECLARED 

On the evening of the 4th of July, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was unanimously adopted by twelve colonies, the 
delegation from New York still remaining unable to act. But the 
acquiescence of that colony was so generally counted upon that 
there was no drawback to the exultation of the people. All over 
the country the Declaration was received with bonfires, with the 
ringing of bells and the firing of guns, and with torchlight pro- 
cessions. Now that the great question was settled there was a gen- 
eral feeling of relief. "The people," said Samuel Adams, "seem 
to recognize this resolution as though it were a decree promulgated 
from heaven." On the 9th of July it was formally adopted by New 
York, and the soldiers there celebrated the occasion by throwing 
down the leaden statue of Greorge III. on the Bowling Green, and 
casting it into bullets. 

Thus, after eleven years of irritation, and after such temperate 
discussion as befitted a free people, the Americans had at last 
entered upon the only course that could preserve their self-respect, 
and guarantee them in the great part which they had to play in 
the drama of civilization. For the dignity, patience, and modera- 
tion with which they had borne themselves throughout these try- 
ing times, history had as yet scarcely afforded a parallel. 

No one who is familiar with the essential features of American 
political life can for a moment suppose that the Declaration of 
Independence was brought about by any less weighty force than 
the settled conviction of the people that the priceless treasure of 
self-government could be preserved by no other means. It was 
but slowly that this unwelcome conviction grew upon the people; 
and owing to local differences of circumstances it grew more slowly 
in some places than in others. Prescient leaders, too, like the 
Adamses and Franklin and Lee, made up their minds sooner than 
other people. Even those conservatives who resisted to the last, 
even such men as John Dickinson and Robert Morris, were fully 
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agreed with their opponents as to the prindple at issue between 
Great Britain and America, and nothing would have satisfied 
them short of the total abandonment by Great Britain of her 
pretensions to impose taxes and revoke charters. Upon this fim- 
damental point there was very little difference of opinion in Amer- 
ica. As to the related question of independence, the decision, when 
once reached, was everywhere alike the reasonable result of free 
and open discussion; and the best possible illustration of this is 
the fact that not even in the darkest days of the war already begun 
did any state deliberately propose to reconsider its action in the 
matter. The hand once put to the plough, there was no turning back. 
As Judge Drayton of South Carolina said from the bench, ' A decree 
is now gone forth not to be recalled, and thus has suddenly risen 
in the world a new empire, styled the United States of America." 

John Fiske 

EXTRACT FROM THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that, when any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
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to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established, 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves hy 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have fuU power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things which independent States may 
of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, witji a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Thomas Jefferson 

HOW WE BECAME A NATION 

When George the King would punish folk 

Who dared resist his angry will — 
Resist him with their hearts of oak 
That neither King nor Council broke — 

He told Lord North to mend his quill. 

And sent his Parliament a Bill. 
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The Boston Port Bill was the thing 

He flourished in his royal hand; 
A subtle lash with scorpion sting, 
Across the seas he made it swing, 

And with its cruel thong he planned 

To quell the disobedient land. 

His minions heard it sing, and bare 
The port of Boston felt his wrath; 
They let no ship cast anchor there, 
They sunmioned Hunger and Despair, — 
And curses in an aftermath 
Followed their desolating path. 

No coal might enter there, nor wood. 
Nor Holland flax, nor silk from France; 

No drugs for dying pangs, no food 

For any mother's little brood. 
"Now," said the King, "we have our chance. 
We'll lead the haughty knaves a dance." 

No other flags lit up the bay. 

Like full-blown blossoms in the air. 

Than where the British war-ships lay; 

The wharves were idle; all the day 
The idle men, grown gaunt and spare, 
Saw trouble, pall-like, everywhere. 

Then in across the meadow land. 
From lonely farm and hunter's tent, 

From fertile field and fallow strand. 

Pouring it out with lavish hand. 
The neighboring burghs their bounty sent, 
And laughed at King and Parliament. 
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To bring them succor, Marblehead 
Joyous her deep-sea fishing sought. 

Her trees, with ringing stroke and tread, 

Old many-rivered Newbury sped. 
And Groton in her granaries wrought, 
And generous flocks old Windham brought. 

Rice from the Carolinas came, 

Iron from Pennsylvania's forge, 
And, with a spirit all aflame. 
Tobacco-leaf and com and game 

The Midlands sent; and in his gorge 

The Colonies defied King George! 

And Hartford hung, in black array. 
Her town-house, and at half-mast there 

The flags flowed, and the beUs all day 

Tolled heavily; and far away 
In great Virginia's solemn air 
The House of Burgesses held prayer. 

Down long glades of the forest floor 
The same thrill ran through every vein. 

And down the long Atlantic's shore; 

Its heat the tjrrant's fetters tore 
And welded them through stress and strain 
Of long years to a mightier chain. 

That mighty chain with links of steel 

Bound all the Old Thirteen at last. 
Through one electric pulse to feel 
The common woe, the common weal. 

And that great day the Port Bill passed 

Made us a nation hard and fast. 

Harriet PrescoU Spqfford 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 

On July the fourth, 1776, the representatives of the American 
people gathered at the State House in Philadelphia to take final 
action upon the Declaration of Independence, which had been un- 
der discussion for three days. 

It was soon known throughout the city; and in the morning, 
before Congress assembled, the streets were filled with excited 
men, some gathered in groups engaged in eager discussion, and 
others moving toward the State House. All business was forgotten 
in the momentous crisis which the country had now reached. No 
sooner had the members taken their seats than the multitude 
gathered in a dense mass around the entrance. The bellman 
mounted to the belfry, to be ready to proclaim the joyiiA tidings 
of freedom as soon as the final vote was passed. A bright-eyed boy 
was stationed below to give the signal. 

Around the bell, brought from England, had been cast, more 
than twenty years before, the prophetic motto: "Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof." Al- 
though its loud clang had often sounded over the city, the 
proclamation engraved on its iron lip had never yet been spoken 
aloud. 

It was expected that the final vote would be taken without de- 
lay; but hour after hour wore on, and no report came from the mys- 
terious hall where the fate of a continent was in suspense. The 
multitude grew impatient. The old man leaned over the railing, 
straining his eye downward, till his heart misgave him, and hope 
yielded to fear. But at length, about two o'clock, the door of the 
hall opened, and a voice exclaimed, "It has passed!" 

The word leaped like lightning from lip to lip, followed by 
huzzas that shook the building. The boy-sentinel turned to the 
belfry, clapped his hands, and shouted, "Ring! ring!" The de- 
sponding bellman, electrified into life by the joyivl news, seized 
the iron tongue, and hurled it backward and forward with a clang 
that startled every heart in Philadelphia like a bugle blast. 
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'^ Clang! Clang!" the bell of Liberty resounded on, higher and 
clearer and more joyous, blendiog in its deep and thrilling vibra- 
tion, and proclaiming in loud and long accents over all the land 
the motto that encircled it. 

/. T. Hadley 

SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS ON THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Sink or swim, Uve or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the beginning we 
aimed not at independence. But "there's a Divinity that shapes 
our ends." The injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, 
blinded to her own interest for our good, she has obstinately per- 
sisted, till independence is now within our grasp. We have but to 
reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, then, should we defer the 
Declaration? Is any man so weak as now to hope for a recondlia^ 
tion with England, which shall leave either safety to the country 
and its liberties, or safety to his own life and his own honor? Are 
not you. Sir, who sit in that chair, is not he, our venerable colleague 
near you, are you not both already the proscribed and predestined 
objects of punishment and of vengeance? Cut off from all hope of 
royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while the power 
of England remains, but outlaws? If we postpone independence, 
do we mean to carry on, or to give up the war? Do we mean to 
submit to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port-Bill and all? 
Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be 
ground to powder, and our country and its rights trodden down in 
the dust? I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall sub- 
mit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligation ever 
entered into by men, that plighting before God, of our sacred 
honor to Washington, when, putting him forth to incur the dangers 
of war, as well as the political hazards of the times, we promised 
to adhere to him, in every extremity, with our fortunes and our 
Kves? I know there is not a man here who would not rather see a 
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general conflagration sweep over the land, or an earthquake sink 
it, than one jot or tittie of that plighted faith fall to the ground. 
For myself, having twelve months ago moved you that George 
Washington be appointed commander of the forces raised or to be 
raised, for defence of American liberty, may my right hand forget 
her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. And if 
the war must go on, why put off the Declaration of Independence? 
That measure will strengthen us. It will give us character abroad. 
The nations wiU then treat with us, which they can never do while 
we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain that England herself will sooner treat with us on 
the footing of independence, than consent, by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge that her whole conduct toward us has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. Her pride wiU be less wounded 
by submitting to that course of things which now predestines our 
independence, than by yielding points in controversy to her rebel- 
lious subjects. The former she would regard as the result of for- 
tune; the latter she would feel as her own deep disgrace. Why 
then, Sir, do we not as soon as possible change this from a civil to 
a national war? and, since we must fight it through, why not put 
ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of a victory, if we gain 
the victory? 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail. The 
cause will raise up armies. The people, the people, if we are true 
to them, wiU carry us and will carry themselves gloriously through 
this struggle. I care not how fickle other people may have been 
found. I know the people of these colonies and I know that resist- 
ance to British aggression is deep and settied in their hearts and 
cannot be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has expressed its 
willingness to. follow, if we but take the lead. Sir, the Declaration 
will inspire the people with increased courage. Instead of a long 
and bloody war for the restoration of privileges, for redress from 
grievances, for chartered immunities held under a British king, set 
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before them the glorious object of entire independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. 

Read this Declaration at the head of every army; every sword 
will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from the 
pulpit; religion will approve it and the love of religious liberty will 
cling round it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to 
the public halls; proclaim it there; let them hear it who heard the 
first roar of the enemy's cannon; let them see it who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and in the 
streets of Lexington and Concord, and the very walls will cry out 
in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I see, I see 
dearly through this day's business. You and I indeed may rue it. 
We may not live to the time when this Declaration shall be made 
good. We may die, die colonists; die slaves; die, it may be, igno- 
miniously and on the scaffold. Be it so ! Be it so ! If it be the pleas- 
ure of Heaven that my country shall require the poor offering of 
my life, the victim shall be ready, at the appointed hour of sacri- 
fice, come when that hour may. But while I live, let me have a 
country, or at least the hope of a country, and that a free country! 
But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured that this 
Declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the 
future as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an 
inunortal day. When we are in our graves, our children will honor 
it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with 
bonfires and illuminations. On its annual return they will shed 
tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of 
agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, 
before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment approves 
this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all 
that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready here to 
stake upon it, and I leave off as I began, that live or die, sink or 
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swim, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my living 
sentiment, and by the blessing of God, it shall be my dying senti- 
ment. Independence now and Independence forever. 

Danid Webster 



THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

In the fullness of time, a Republic rose up in the wilderness of 
America. Thousands of years had passed away before this child of 
the ages could be born. From whatever there was of good in the 
systems of former centuries she drew her nourishment; the wrecks 
of the past were her warnings. With the deepest sentiment of faith 
fixed in her inmost nature, she disenthralled religion from bondage 
to temporal power, that her worship might be worship only in 
spirit and in truth. 

The wisdom which had passed from India through Greece, with 
what Greece had added of her own; the jurisprudence of Rome; 
the mediaeval municipalities; the Teutonic method of representa- 
tion, the political experience of England, the benignant wisdom of 
the expositors of the law of nature and of nations in France and 
Holland, all shed on her their selectest influence. She washed the 
gold of political wisdom from the sands wherever it was found: 
she cleft it from the rocks; she gleaned it among ruins. Out of all 
the discoveries of statesmen and sages, out of all the experience of 
past human life, she compiled a perennial political philosophy, the 
primordial principles of national ethics. 

The wise men of Europe sought the^jest government in a mix- 
ture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; and America went 
behind these names to extract from them the vital elements of 
social forms, and blend them harmoniously in the free Common- 
wealth, which comes nearest to the illustration of the natural 
equality of all men. She entrusted the guardianship of established 
rights to law; the movements of reform to the spirit of the people, 
and drew her force from the happy reconciliation of both. 

George Bancroft 



THE GLORY OF OUR HISTORY 

THE HEROISM OF THE EARLY COLONISTS 

If one were called on to select the most glittering of the instances 
of military heroism to which the admiration of the world has been 
most constantly attracted, he would make choice, I imagine, of the 
instance of that desperate valor in which Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans cast themselves headlong, at the passes of 
Greece, on the myriads of their Persian invaders. 

Judge if, that night, as they watched the dawn of the last morn- 
ing their eyes could ever see; as they heard with every passing 
hour the stilly himi of the invading host, its dusky lines stretched 
out without end, and now almost encircling them round; as they 
remembered their unprof aned home, dty of heroes and the mother 
of heroes, — judge if, watching there, in the gateway of Greece, 
this sentiment did not grow to the nature of madness, if it did not 
run in torrents of literal fire to and from the laboring heart; and 
when morning came and passed, and they had dressed their long 
locks for battle, and when, at a little after noon, the countless in- 
vading throng was seen at last to move, was it not with a rapture, 
as if all the joy, all the sensation of life, were in that one moment, 
that they cast themselves, with the fierce gladness of mountain 
torrents, headlong in that brief revelry of glory? 

I acknowledge the splendor of that exploit in all its aspects. I 
admit its morality, too, and its useful influence on every Grecian 
heart, in that greatest crisis of Greece. 

And yet, do you not think that who so could, by adequate de- 
scription, bring before you that winter of the Pilgrims, — its brief 
sunshine; the nights of storm, slow waning; the damp and icy 
breath, felt to the pillow of the djring; its destitutions, its contrasts 
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with all their former experience in life, its utter insulation and 
loneliness, its death-beds and burials, its memories, its apprehen- 
sions, its hopes; the consultations of the prudent; the prayers of 
the pious; the occasional cheerful hymn, in which the strong heart 
threw oflF its burden, and asserting its unvanquished nature, went 
up, like a bird of dawn, to the skies; — do ye not think that whoso 
could describe them calmly waiting in that defile, lonelier and 
darker than Thermopylae, for a morning that might never dawn, 
or might show them, when it did, a mightier arm than the Persian 
raised as in act to strike, would he not sketch a scene of more 
difficult and rarer heroism? 

I have said that I deemed it a great thing for a nation, in all the 
periods of its fortunes, to be able to look back to a race of foimders, 
and a principle of institution, in which it might rationally admire 
the realized idea of true heroism. That felicity, that pride, that 
help, is ours. Our past, with its great eras, that of settlement, that 
of independence, should announce, should compel, should spon- 
taneously evolve as from a germ, a wise, moral, and glowing future. 
Those heroic men and women should not look down on a dwindled 
posterity. That broad foundation, sunk below frost or earth- 
quake, should bear up something more permanent than an equip- 
ment of tents, pitched at random, and struck when the trumpet of 
march sounds at next daybreak. It should bear up, as by a natural 
growth, a structure in which generations may come, one after an- 
other, to the great gift of the social life. 

Rufus Choaie 



GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BATTLE 

(As she saw it from the Belfry) 

T IS like stirring living embers when, at eighty, one remembers 
All the achings and the quakings of "the times that tried men's 
souls"; 
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When I talk of Whig and Tory, when I tell the Rebel story, 
To you the words are ashes, but to me they're burning coals. 

I had heard the muskets' rattle of the April running battle; 
Lord Perqr's hunted soldiers, I can see their red coats still; 
But a deadly chill comes o'er me, as the day looms up before me, 
When a thousand men lay bleeding on the slopes of Bunker's Hill. 

T was a peaceful simmier's morning, when the first thing gave us 

warning 
Was the booming of the cannon from the river and the shore: 
"Child," says grandma, "what's the matter, what is all this noise 

and clatter? 
Have those scalping Indian devils come to murder us once more?" 

Poor old soul! my sides were shaking in the midst of all my quak- 
ing, 

To hear her talk of Indians when the guns began to roar: 

She had seen the burning village, and the slaughter and the pil- 
lage. 

When the Mohawks killed her father with their bullets through 
his door. 

Then I said, "Now, dear old granny, don't you fret and worry 

any. 
For I '11 soon come back and tell you whether this is work or play; 
There can't be mischief in it, so I won't be gone a minute" — 
For a minute then I started. I was gone the livelong day. 

No time for bodice-ladng or for looking-glass grimacing; 

Down my hair went as I hurried, tiunbling half-way to my heels; 

God forbid your ever knowing, when there's blood around her 

flowing, 
How the lonely, helpless daughter of a quiet household feels! 
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In the street I heard a thumping; and I knew it was the stumping 
Of the Coiporal, our old neighbor, on that wooden 1^ he wore, 
With a knot of women round him, — it was lucky I had found 

him, — 
So I followed with the others, and the Corporal marched before. 

They were making for the steeple, — the old soldier and his 

people; 
The pigeons circled round us as we climbed the creaking stair. 
Just across the narrow river — O, so close it made me shiver! — 
Stood a fortress on the hill-top that but yesterday was bare. 

Not slow our eyes to find it; well we knew who stood behind it, 
Though the earthwork hid them from us, and the stubborn walls 

were diunb: 
Here were sister, wife, and mother, looking wild upon each other. 
And their lips were white with terror as they said. The hour has 

come! 

The morning slowly wasted, not a morsel had we tasted, 

And our heads were almost splitting with the cannons' deafening 

thriU, 
When a figure tall and stately round the rampart strode sedately; 
It was PRESCOTT, one since told me; he commanded on the hill. 

Every woman's heart grew bigger when we saw his manly figure, 
With the banyan buckled round it, standing up so straight and 

tall; 
Like a gentleman of leisure who is strolling out for pleasure, 
Through the storm of shells and cannon-shot he walked around 

the wall. 

At eleven the streets were swarming, for the red-coats' ranks were 

forming; 
At noon in marching order they were moving to the piers; 
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How the bayonets gleamed and glistened, as we looked far down 

and listened 
To the trampling and the drimi-beat of the belted grenadiers! 

At length the men have started, with a cheer (it seemed faint- 
hearted), 
In their scarlet regimentals, with their knapsacks on their backs, 
And the reddening, rippling water, as after a sea-fight's slaughter, 
Round the barges gliding onward blushed like blood along their 
tracks. 

So they crossed to the other border, and again they formed in 

order; 
And the boats came back for soldiers, came for soldiers, soldiers still : 
The time seemed everlasting to us women faint and fasting, — 
At last they're moving, marching, marching proudly up the hill. 

We can see the bright steel glancing all along the lines advancing,— 
Now the front rank fires a volley, — they have thrown away their 

shot; 
For behind the earthwork lying, all the balls above them flying. 
Our people need not hurry; so they wait and answer not. 

Then the Corporal, our old cripple (he would swear sometimes and 

tipple), — 
He had heard the bullets whistle (in the old French war) before, — 
Calls out in words of jeering, just as if they all were hearing, — 
And his wooden leg thiunps fiercely on the dusty belfry floor: — 

"Oh! fire away, ye villains, and earn King George's shillin's, 

But ye '11 waste a ton of powder afore a 'rebel' falls; 

You may bang the dirt and welcome, they're as safe as Dan'l 

Malcolm 
Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you've splintered with your 

balls!" 
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In the hush of expectation, m the awe and trepidation 

Of the dread approaching moment, we are well-nigh breathless 

aU; 
Though the rotten bars are failing on the rickety belfry railing, 
We are crowding up against them like the waves against a wall. 

Just a glimpse (the air is clearer), they are nearer, — nearer, — 

nearer, — 
When a flash — a curling smoke-wreath — then a crash — the 

steeple shakes — 
The deadly truce is ended; the tempest's shroud is rended; 
Like a morning mist it gathered, like a thundercloud it breaks! 

Oh, the sight our eyes discover as the blue-black smoke blows over! 
The red-coats stretched in windrows as a mower rakeis his hay; 
Here a scarlet heap is lying, there a headlong crowd is fl3dng 
Like a billow that has broken and is shivered into spray. 

Then we cried, "The troops are routed! they are beat — it can't be 

doubted! 
God be thanked, the fight is over!" — Ah! the grim old soldier's 

smile! 
"Tell us, tell us why you look so ?" (we could hardly speak, we 

shook so), — 
"Are they beaten? Are they beaten? Are they beaten?" — 

"Wait a while." 

Oh, the trembling and the terror! for too soon we saw our error: 
They are baffled, not defeated; we have driven them back in vain; 
And the columns that were scattered, round the colors that were 

tattered. 
Toward the sullen, silent fortress turn their belted breasts again. 

All at once, as we are gazing, lo the roofs of Charlestown blazing! 
They have fired the harmless village; in an hour it will be down! 
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The Lord in heaven confound them, rain his fire and brimstone 

round them, — 
The robbing, murdering red-coats, that would bum a peaceful town ! 

They are marching, stem and solemn; we can see each massive 
column 

As they near the naked earth-mound with the slanting walls so 
steep. 

Have our soldiers got faint-hearted, and in noiseless haste de- 
parted? 

Are they panic-struck and helpless? Are they palsied or asleep? 

Now! the walls they're almost under! scarce arod the foes asunder I 
Not a firelock flashed against them! up the earthwork they will 

swarm! 
But the words have scarce been spoken, when the ominous calm 

is broken, 
And a bellowing crash has emptied all the vengeance of the storm! 

So again, with murderous slaughter, pelted backward to the water, 
Fly Pigot's running heroes and the frightened braves of Howe; 
And we shout, " At last they *re done for, it 's their barges they have 

run for: 
They are beaten, beaten, beaten; and the battle's over now!" 

And we looked, poor timid creatures, on the rough old soldier's 

features. 
Our lips afraid to question, but he knew what we would ask: 
"Not sure," he said; "keep quiet, — once more, I guess, they'll 

try it — 
Here's damnation to the cut-throats!" — then he handed me his 

flask, 

Saying, "Gal, you're looking shaky; have a drop of old Jamaiky; 
I'm afraid there'll be more trouble afore this job is done"; 
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So I took one scorching swallow; dreadful faint I felt and hol- 
low, 
Standing there from early morning when the firing was begun. 

All through those hours of trial I had watched a cahn clock dial, 
As the hands kept creeping, creeping, — they were creeping round 

to four, 
When the old man said, "They're forming with their bagonets 

fixed for storming: 
It 's the death grip that 's a-coming, — they will try the works once 



With brazen trumpets blaring, the flames behind them glaring, 
The deadly wall before them, in close array they come; 
Still onward, upward toiling, like a dragon's fold imcoiling, — 
Like the rattlesnake's shrill warning the reverberating drmn! 

Over heaps all torn and gory — shall I tell the fearful story, 
How they surged above the breastwork, as a sea breaks over a 

deck; 
How, driven, yet scarce defeated, our worn-out men retreated, 
With their powder-horns all emptied, like the swimmers from a 

wreck? 

It has all been told and painted; as for me, they say I fainted, 
And the wooden-legged old Corporal stumped with me down the 

stair: 
When I woke from dreams affrighted the evening lamps were 

lighted, — 
On the floor a youth was lying; his bleeding breast was bare. 

And I heard through all the flurry, "Send for Warren! hurry! 

hurry! 
Tell him here's a soldier bleeding, and he'll come and dress his 

wound!" 
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Ah, we knew not tUl the morrow told its tale of death and sorrow, 
How the starlight found him stiffened on the dark and bloody 
groimd. 

Who the youth was, what his name was, where the place from which 

he came was, 
Who had brought him from the battle, and had left him at our 

door, 
He could not speak to tell us; but 't was one of our brave fellows. 
As the homespim plainly showed us which the dying soldier wore. 

For they all thought he was d3dng, as they gathered 'round him 

crying,— 
And they said, "Oh, how they'll miss him! '' and, "What wiU his 

mother do?" 
Then, his eyelids just unclosing like a child's that has been 

dozing, 
He faintly murmured, " Mother! " — and — I saw his eyes were 

blue. 

— " Why, grandma, how you 're winking ! " — Ah, my child, it sets 

me thinking 
Of a story not like this one. Well, he somehow lived along; 
So we came to know each other, and 1 nursed him like a — 

mother. 
Till at last he stood before me, tall, and rosy-cheeked, and strong. 

And we sometimes walked together in the pleasant summer 
weather; 

— "Please to tell us what his name was?" — Just your own, my 

little dear, — 
There's his picture Copley painted: we became so well acquaiated. 
That — in short, that's why I'm grandma, and you children all 

are here! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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THE RIDER OF THE BLACK HORSE 

It was the 7th day of October, 1777. Horatio Gates stood before 
his tent, ga2dng steadfastly upon the two armies now arrayed in 
order of battle. It was a clear, bracing day, mellow with the rich- 
ness of autumn. The sky was cloudless; the foliage of the wood 
scarce tinged with purple and gold; the buckwheat in yonder field 
frostened into snowy ripeness. But the tread of legions shook the 
groimd; from every bush shot the glimmer of the rifle barrel; on 
every hillside blazed the sharpened bayonet. Gates was sad and 
thoughtful, as he watched the evolutions of the two armies. But 
all at once, a smoke arose, a thunder shook the ground, and a 
chorus of shouts and groans yelled along the darkened air. The 
play of death had begun. The two flags, this of the stars, that of 
the red cross, tossed amid the smoke of battle, while the sky was 
clouded with leaden folds, and the earth throbbed with the pulsa- 
tions of a mighty heart. 

Suddenly, Gates and his officers were startled. Along the height 
on which they stood came a rider on a black horse, rushing towards 
the distant battle. There was something in the appearance of this 
horse and his rider that struck them with surprise. Look ! he draws 
his sword, the sharp blade quivers through the air — he points 
to the distant battle, and lo! he is gone; gone through those clouds, 
while his shout echoes over the plains. Wherever the fight is 
thickest, there through intervals of cannon-smoke you may see 
riding madly forward that strange soldier, mounted on his steed 
black as death. Look at him, as with face red with British blood he 
waves his sword and shouts to his legions. Now you may see him 
fighting in that cannon's glare, and the next moment he is away 
off yonder, leading the forlorn hope up that steep cliff. Is it not a 
magnificent sight, to see that strange soldier and that noble black 
horse dashing, like a meteor, down the long columns of battle? 

Let us look for a moment into those dense war-clouds. Over 
this thick hedge bursts a band of American militiamen, their rude 
farmer-coats stained with blood, while scattering their arms by 
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the way, they flee before that company of redcoat hirelings, who 
come rushing forward, their solid front of bayonets gleaming in 
the battle light. At this moment of their flight, a horse comes 
crashing over the plains. The imknown rider reins his steed back 
on his haunches, right in the path of a broad-shouldered militia- 
man. "Now, cowards! advance another step and I'll strike you 
to the heart!" shouts the imknown, extending a pistol in either 
hand. "What! are you Americans, men, and fly before British 
soldiers? Back again, and face them once more, or I myself will 
ride you down." 

This appeal was not without its effect. The miliHAmaTi turns; 
his comrades, as if by one impulse, follow his example. In one line, 
but thirty men in all, they confront thirty sharp bayonets. The 
British advance. " Now upon the rebels, charge! " shouts the red- 
coat officer. They spring forward at the same bound. Look! their 
bayonets almost touch the muzzles of their rifles. At this moment 
the voice of the unknown rider was heard: "Now let them have it! 
Fire!" A sound is heard, a smoke is seen, twenty Britons are 
down, some writhing in death, some crawling along the soil, and 
some speechless as stone. The remaining ten start back. "Club 
your rifles and charge them home!" shouts the imknown. That 
black horse springs forward, followed by the militiamen. Then a 
confused conflict, a cry for quarter, and a vision of twenty farmers 
grouped around the rider of the black horse, greeting him with 
cheers. 

Thus it was all the day long. Wherever that black horse and his 
rider went, there followed victory. At last, towards the setting 
of the sun, the crisis of the conflict came. That fortress yonder, 
on Bemis' Heights, must be won, or the American cause is lost! 
That cliff is too steep — that death is too certain. The officers 
cannot persuade the men to advance. The Americans have lost 
the field. Even Morgan, that iron man among iron men, leans on 
his rifle and despairs of the field. But look yonder! In this mo- 
ment when all is dismay and horror, here crashing on, comes the 
black horse and his rider. That rider bends upon his steed, his 
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frenzied face covered with sweat and dust and blood; he la3rs his 
hand upon that bold rifleman's shoulder and as though living fire 
had been poured into his veins, he seizes his rifle and starts toward 
the rock. And now look ! now hold your breath, as that black steed 
crashes up that steep clifi. That steed quivers ! he totters ! he falls I 
No! No! Still on, still up the cliff, still on towards the fortress. 
The rider turns his face' and shouts, "Come on, men of Quebec! 
come on!" That call is needless. Already the bold riflemen are on 
the rock. Now British cannon pour your fires, and lay your dead 
in tens and twenties on the rock. Now, red-coat hirelings, shout 
your battle-cry if you can! For look ! there, in the gate of the for- 
tress, as the smoke clears away, stands the black horse and his 
rider. That steed falls dead, pierced by an hundred balls; but his 
rider, as the British cry for quarter, lifts up his voice and shouts 
afar to Horatio Gates waiting yonder in his tent, "Saratoga is 
won!" As that cry goes up to heaven, he falls with his 1^ shat- 
tered by a cannon-ball. 

* Who was the rider of the black horse? Do you not guess his 
name? Then bend down and gaze on that shattered limb ; and you 
will see that it bears the mark of a former wound. The woimd was 
received in the storming of Quebec. The rider of the black horse 
was Benedict Arnold. 

George Lippard 

ANDRfi AND HALE 

Andre's story is the one overmastering romance of the Revolu- 
tion. American and English literature are full of eloquence and 
poetry in tribute to his memory and sjrmpathy for his fate. After 
a lapse of a hundred years there is no abatement of absorbing inter- 
est. What had this young mail done to merit immortality? The 
mission whose tragic issue lifted him out of the oblivion of other 
minor British officers, in its inception was free from peril or daring, 
and its object and purposes were utterly infamous. Had he suc- 
ceeded by the desecration of the honorable uses of passes and flags 
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<rf truce, his name would have been held in everlasting execration. 
In his failure, the infant republic escaped the dagger with which 
he was feeling for its heart, and the crime was drowned in tears 
for his untimely end. 

His youth and beauty, his skill with pen and pencil, his effer- 
vescing spirit and magnetic disposition, the brightness of his life, 
the calm courage in the gloom of his death, his early love and dis- 
appointment, and the image of his lost Honora hid in his mouth 
when captured in Canada with the exclamation, "That saved, I 
care not for the loss of all the rest," and nestling in his bosom when 
he was slain, surrounded him with a halo of poetry and pity which 
have secured for him what he most sought and could never have 
won in battles and sieges, — a fame and recognition which have 
outlived that of all the generals under whom he served. 

Are kings only grateful, and do republics foiget? Is fame a 
travesty, and the judgment of mankind a farce? America has a 
parallel case in Captain Nathan Hale. At the same age as Andr6, 
he graduated at Yale College with high honors, enlisted in the 
patriot cause at the beginning of the contest, and secured the love 
and confidence of all about him. When none else would go on a 
most important and perilous mission, he volunteered, and was 
captured by the British. While Andr6 received every kindness, 
courtesy and attention, and was fed from Washington's table. 
Hale was thrust into a noisome dungeon in the sugar-house. While 
Andr6 was tried by a board of officers and had ample time and 
every facility for defense. Hale was summarily ordered to execu- 
tion the next morning. While Andr6's last wishes and bequests 
were sacredly followed, the infamous Cunningham tore from Hale 
his letters to his mother and sister, and asked him what he had to 
say. 

"All I have to say," was Hale's reply, "is that I r^ret I have 
but one life to lose for my country." His death was concealed for 
months, because Cunningham said he did not want the rebels to 
know they had a man who could die so bravely. And yet, while 
Andr6 rests in that grandest of mausoleiuns, where the proudest of 
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nations gamers the remains and perpetuates the memory of its 
most eminent and honored, the name and deeds of Nathan Hale 
have passed into obUvion, and only a simple tomb in a village 
churchyard marks his resting-place. 

The dying declarations of Andr6 and Hale express the animating 
spirit of their several armies, and teach why, with all its power, 
England could not conquer America. "I call upon you to witness 
that I die like a brave man," said Andr6, and he spoke from British 
and Hessian surroundings, seeking only glory and pay. ''I regret 
that I have only one life to lose for my coimtry," said Hale. And 
with him and his comrades self was forgotten in that absorbing, 
passionate patriotism which pledges fortime, honor, and life to 
the sacred cause. 

Chauncey M. Deptw 

NATHAN HALE 

To drum-beat and heart-beat, 

A soldier marches by: 
There is color in his cheek. 

There is courage in his eye. 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 

In a moment he must die. 

By starlight and moonlight. 

He seeks the Briton's camp; 
He hears the rustling flag. 

And the armM sentry's tramp; 
And the starlight and moonlight 

His silent wanderings lamp. 

With slow tread and still tread. 

He scans the tented line; 
And he counts the battery guns 

By the gaunt and shadowy pine; 
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And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 

The dark wave, the plumed wave, 

It meets his eager glance; 
And it sparkled 'neath the stars, 

Like the glimmer of a lance — 
A dark wave, a plxmied wave. 

On an emerald expanse. 

A sharp dang, a steel clang. 

And terror in the somid! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 

In the camp a spy hath fomid; 
With a sharp clang, a steel dang, 

The patriot is bomid. 

With calm brow, steady broW, 

He listens to his doom; 
In his look there is no fear. 

Nor a shadow-trace of gloom; 
But with calm brow and steady brow 

He robes him for the tomb. 

In the long night, the still night, 

He kneels upon the sod; 
And the brutal guards withhold 

E'en the solemn Word of God! 
In the long night, the still night. 

He walks where Christ hath trod. 

'Neath the blue morn, the sunny mom. 

He dies upon the tree; 
And he mourns that he can lose 

But one life for Liberty; 
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And in the blue mom, the sunny moniy 
His spirit-wings are free. 



But his last words, his message-words, 

They bum, lest friendly eye 
Should read how proud and calm 

A patriot could die. 
With his last words, his dying words, 

A soldier's battle-cry. 

From the Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf, 

From monument and urn. 
The sad of earth, the glad of heaven. 

His tragic fate shall learn; 
And on Fame-leaf and Angel-leaf 

The name of Hale shall bum. 

Francis Miles Finch 



THE CAPTURE OF FORT TICONDEROGA 

Some bold spirits in Connecticut conceived the project of sur- 
prising the old forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, already 
famous in the French War. Their situation on Lake Champlain 
gave them the command of the main route into Canada so that 
the possession of them would be all-important in case of hostilities. 
They were feebly garrisoned and negligently guarded, and abund- 
antly furnished with artillery and military stores so needed by the 
patriot army. 

At this juncture Ethan Allen stepped forward, a patriot, and 
volunteered with his " Green Mountain Boys." He was well fitted 
for the enterprise. During the border warfare over the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, he and his lieutenants had been outlawed by the 
Legislature of New York and rewards ofifered for their apprehen- 
sion. He and his associates had armed themselves, set New York 
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at defiance, and had sworn they would be the death of any one 
who should try to arrest them. 

Thus Ethan Allen had become a kind of Robin Hood among the 
mountains. His experience as a frontier champion, his robustness 
of mind and body, and his fearless spirit made him a most desir- 
able leader in the expedition against Fort Ticonderoga. Therefore 
he was appointed at the head of the attacking force. 

Accompanied by Benjamin Arnold and two other officers, Allen 
and his party of soldiers who had been enlisted from several States, 
set out and arrived at Shoreham, opposite Fort Ticonderoga on the 
shore of Lake Champlain. They reached the place at night-time. 
There were only a few boats on hand but the transfer of men began 
immediately. It was slow work. The night wore away; day was 
about to break, and but eighty-three men, with Allen and Arnold, 
had crossed. Should they wait for the rest to cross over, day would 
dawn, the garrison wake, and their enterprise might fail. 

Allen drew up his men, addressed them in his own emphatic 
style, and announced his intention of making a dash at the fort 
without waiting for more force. 

"It is a desperate attempt,^' said he, "and I ask no man to go 
against his will. I will take the lead, and be the first to advance. 
You that are willing to follow, poise your firelocks!" 

Not a firelock but was poised! 

They mounted the hill briskly but in silence, guided by a boy 
from the neighborhood. 

The day dawned as Allen arrived at a saUy-port. A sentry 
pulled trigger on him, but his piece missed fire. He retreated 
through a covered way. Allen and his men followed. Another 
sentry thrust at an officer with his bayonet, but was struck down 
by Allen, and begged for quarter. It was granted on condition of 
his leading the way instantly to the quarters of the commandant. 
Captain Delaplace, who was yet in bed. 

Being arrived there, Allen thundered at the door, and demanded 
a surrender of the fort. By this time his followers had formed into 
two lines on the parade-ground, and given three hearty cheers. 
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The commandant appeared at the door half -dressed, the fright- 
ened face of his pretty wife peering over his shoulder. He gazed 
at Allen in bewildered astonishment. 

"By whose authority do you act?" exclaimed he. 

"In the name of the Continental Congress!" replied Allen, with 
a flourish of his sword, and an oath which we do not care to subjoin. 

There was no disputing the point. The garrison, like the com- 
mandant, had been startled from sleep, and made prisoners as they 
rushed forth in their confusion. A surrender accordingly took 
place. The captain and forty-eight men who composed his gar- 
rison were sent prisoners to Hartford, in Connecticut. 

And thus without the loss of a single man, one of the important 
forts, commanding the main route into Canada, fell into the hands 
of the patriots. 

Washington Irving. {Adapted.) 

OLD IRONSIDES 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more! 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 
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Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the God of storms, — 

The lightning and the gale! 

Oliver Wendell Hcimes 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Fellow-Countrymen, — At this second appearing to take the 
oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at first. Then, a statement, somewhat in 
detail, of a course to be pursued seemed very fitting and proper. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during which public declara-' 
tions have been constantly called forth on every point and phase 
of the great contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 
The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as 
well known to the public as to myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, 
no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All 
dreaded it, all sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address was 
being delivered from this place, devoted altogether to saving the 
Union without war, insurgent agents were in the city, seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide 
the effects by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but one 
of them would make war rather than let the nation survive, and 
the other would accept war rather than let it perish; and the war 
came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not 
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distributed generalty over the Union, but locafized in the southern 
part of iL These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful inter- 
esL All knew that this interest was somdiow the cause of the war. 
To strengthen, perpetuate and extend this interest was the object 
for which the insurgents would rend the Union by war, while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the terri- 
torial enlaigonent of iL 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the dura- 
tion which it has already attained. Neither anticqMited that the 
cause of the conflict might cease when or even b^ore the conflict 
itself should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a re- 
sult less fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God, and each invokes His aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just 
God's assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men's faces. But let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither has been 
answered fully . The Almighty has his 0¥ni purposes. "Woe unto 
the world because of offenses! for it must needs be that o£Fenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom the o£Fense cometh!" 

If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of these offenses 
which in the providence of God must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God alwa3rs ascribe to Him? 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue imtil all the wealth piled by the bondsman's two himdred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and imtil every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said that "the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether." 
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With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on, to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation's woimds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 

Abraham Lincoln 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat. 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
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So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sim-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain. 
With an equal murmur f alleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done. 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

Francis Miles Finch 
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THE LITTLE DRUMMER-BOY 

A FEW days before a certain regiment received orders to join 
General Lyon, on his march to Wilson's Creek, the drummer-boy 
of the regiment was taken sick, and carried to the hospital. 

Shortly after this there appeared before the captain's quarters, 
during the beating of the reveille, a good-looking, middle-aged 
woman, dressed in deep mourning, leading by the hand a sharp, 
sprightly looking boy, apparently about twelve or thirteen years 
of age. 

Her story was soon told. She was from East Tennessee, where 
her husband had been killed by the Confederates, and all her 
property destroyed. Being destitute, she thought that if she could 
procure a situation for her boy as dnmmier, she could find employ- 
ment for herself. 

While she told her story, the little fellow kept his eyes intently 
fixed upon the countenance of the captain. And just as the latter 
was about to say that he could not take so small a boy, the lad 
spoke out: — 

"Don't be afraid. Captain," said he, "I can dnmi." 

This was spoken with so much confidence that the captain 
smiled, and said to the sergeant: — 

" Well, well, bring the dnmi, and order our fifer to come here." 

In a few moments a dnmi was produced and the fifer, a round 
shouldered, good-natured fellow, who stood six feet tall, madeliis 
appearance. Upon being introduced to the lad, he stooped down, 
resting his hands on his knees, and, after peering into the little 
fellow's face for a moment, said: — 

"My little man, can you drum?" 
'. '. "Yes, sir," answered the boy promptly. "I dnunmed for Cap- 
tain Hill in Tennessee." 

The fifer immediately straightened himself, and, placing his fife 
to his lips, played the "Flowers of Edinburgh," one of the most 
difficult things to follow with the dnmi. And nobly did the little 
fellow follow him, showing himself to be master of the dnmi. 
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When the music ceased the captain turned to the mother and 
observed: — 

"Madam, I will take the boy. What is his name?" 

"Edward Lee," she replied. Then, placing her hand upon the 
captain's arm, she continued in a choking voice, "If he is not 
killed! — Captain, you will bring him back to me?" 

"Yes, yes," he replied, "we shall be certain to bring him back to 
you. We shall be discharged in six weeks." 

An hour after, the company led the regiment out of camp, the 
drum and fife playing "The Girl I left Behind Me." 

Eddie, as the soldiers called him, soon became a great favorite 
with all the men of the company. When any of the boys returned 
from foraging, Eddie's share of the peaches, melons, and other 
good things was meted out first. During the heavy and fatiguing 
marches, the long-legged fif er often waded through the mud with 
the little dnmuner mounted on his back, and in the same fashion 
he carried Eddie when fording streams. 

During the fight at Wilson's Creek, a part of the company was 
stationed on the right of Totten's battery, while the balance of the 
company was ordered down into a deep ravine, at the left, in 
which it was known a party of Confederates was concealed. 

An engagement took place. The contest in the ravine continued 
some time. Totten suddenly wheeled his battery upon the enemy 
in that quarter, and they soon retreated to high grotmd behind 
thcfr lines. 

In less than twenty minutes after Totten had driven the Con- 
federates from the ravine, the word passed from man to man 
throughout the army, "Lyon is killed! " And soon after, hostilities 
having ceased upon both sides, the order came for the main part 
of the Federal force to fall back upon Springfield, while the lesser 
part was to camp upon the ground, and cover the retreat. 

That night a corporal was detailed for guard duty. His post was 
upon a high eminence that overlooked the deep ravine in which 
the men had engaged the enemy. It was a dreary, lonesome beat. 
The hours passed slowly away, and at length the morning light 
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began to streak along the western sky, making surrounding objects 
visible. 

Presently the corporal heard a drum beating up the morning 
call. At first he thought it came from the camp of the Confeder- 
ates across the creek, but as he listened he found that it came from 
the deep ravine. For a few moments the sound stopped, then 
began again. The corporal listened closely. The notes of the 
dnmi were familiar to him, — and then he knew that it was the 
dnmmier-boy from Tennessee playing the morning call. 

Just then the corporal was relieved from guard duty, and, asking 
permission, went at once to Eddie's assistance. He started down 
the hill, through the thick underbrush, and upon reaching the 
bottom of the ravine, he followed the sound of the drum, and soon 
foimd the lad seated upon the ground, his back leaning against 
the fallen tree, while his dnmi hung upon a bush in front of 
him. 

As soon as the boy saw his rescuer he dropped his dnmisticks, 
and exclaimed: — 

"O Corporal! I am so glad to see you! Give me a drink!" 

The soldier took his empty canteen, and immediately turned to 
bring some water from the brook that he could hear rippling 
through the bushes near by, when Eddie, thinking that he was 
about to leave him, cried out: — 

"Don't leave me. Corporal. I can't walk." 

The corporal was soon back with the water, when he discovered 
that both the lad's feet had been shot away by a cannon-ball. 

After satisfying his thirst, Eddie looked up into the corporal's 
face and said: — 

" You don't think I shall die, do you? This man said I should 
not, — he said the surgeon could cure my feet." 

The corporal now looked about him and discovered a man lying 
in the grass near by. By his dress he knew him to belong to the 
Confederate army. It appeared that he had been shot and had 
fallen near Eddie. Knowing that he could not live, and seeing the 
condition of the dnmmier-boy, he had crawled to him, taken off 
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his buckskin suspenders, and had corded the little fellow's l^s 
below the knees, and then he had laid himself down and died. 

While Eddie was telling the corporal these particulars, they heard 
the tramp of cavalry coming down the ravine, and in a moment a 
scout of the enemy was upon them, and took them both prisoners. 

The corporal requested the officer in charge to take Eddie up in 
front of him, and he did so, carrying the lad with great tenderness 
and care. When they reached the Confederate camp the little 
fellow was dead. 

Albert BuskneU Hart. (Adapted.) 

A VISION OF WAR 

The past rises before me like a dream. Again we are in the great 
struggle for national life. We hear the sounds of preparati<on — 
the music of boisterous drums — the silver voices of heroic bugles. 
We see thousands of assemblages, and hear the appeals of orators. 
We see the pale cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of men; 
and in those assemblages we see all the dead whose dust we have 
covered with flowers. We lose sight of them no more. We are 
with them when they enlist in the great ar'-iy of freedom. We see 
them part with those they love. Some a e walking for the last 
time in quiet, woody places, with the maidens they adore. We 
hear the whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love as they 
lingeringly part forever. Others are bending over cradles, kissing 
babes that are asleep. Some are receiving the blessings of old men. 
Some are parting with mothers who hold them and press them to 
their hearts again and again, and say nothing. Kisses and tears, 
tears and kisses — divine mingling of agony and love! And some 
are talking with wives, and endeavoring with brave words, spoken 
in the old tones, to drive from their hearts the awful fear. We see 
th^n part. We see the wife standing in the door with the babe in 
her arms — standing in the simlight sobbing. At the turn of the 
road a hand waves — she answers by holding high in her loving 
arms the child. He is gone, and forever. 
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We see them all as they march proudly away imder the fUitmt- 
ing flags, keeping time to the grand, wild music of war — marching 
down the streets of the great cities — through the towns and 
across the prairies, down to the fields of glory, to do and to die for 
the eternal right. 

We go with them, one and all. We are by their side on all the 
gory fields — in all the hospitals of pain — on all the weary 
marches. We stand guard with them in the wild storm and under 
the quiet stars. We are with them in ravines running with blood — 
in the furrows of old fields. We are with them between contend- 
ing hosts, unable to move, wild with thirst, the life ebbing slowly 
away among the withered leaves. We see them pierced by balls 
and torn with shells, in the trenches, by forts, and in the whirlwind 
of the charge, where men become iron, with nerves of steel. 

We are with them in the prisons of hatred and famine; but hu- 
man speech can never tell what they endured. 

We are at home when the news comes that they are dead. We 
see the maiden in the shadow of her first sorrow. We see the sil- 
vered head of the old man bowed with the last grief. 

The past rises before us, and we see four millions of human 
beings governed by the lash — we see them bound hand and foot 
— we hear the strokes of cruel whips — we see the hounds track- 
ing women through tangled swamps. We see babes sold from the 
breasts of mothers. Cruelty unspeakable! Outrage infinite! 

Four million bodies in chains — four million souls in fetters. 
All the sacred relations of wife, mother, father and child trampled 
beneath the brutal feet of might. And all this was done imder our 
own beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises before us. We hear the roar and shriek of the 
bursting shell. The broken fetters fall. These heroes died. We 
look. Instead of slaves we see men and women and children. The 
wand of progress touches the auction-block, the slave-pen, the 
whipping-posts, and we see homes and firesides and schoolhouses 
and books, and where all was want and crime and cruelty and 
fear, we see the faces of the free. 
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These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — they died for 
us. They are at rest. They sleep in the land they made free, under 
the flag they rendered stainless, under the solemn pines, the sad 
hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the embracing vines. They 
sleep beneath the shadows of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine 
or of storm, each in the windowless Palace of Rest. Earth may 
T\m red with other wars — they are at peace. In the midst of 
battle, in the roar of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I 
have one sentiment for soldiers living and dead: cheers for the 
living; tears for the dead. 

Robert G. IngersoU, 

THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 

We have jret to find our greater selves. We have also yet to 
realize that Europe, since the Spanish War, has coimted us in the 
concert of great nations far more than we have counted ourselves. 

To speak of the Old World and the New World is to speak in a 
dead language. The world is one. All humanity is in the same 
boat. The passengers multiply, but the boat remains the same 
size. And people who rock the boat must be stopped by force. 
America can no more separate itself from the destiny of Europe 
than it can escape the natural laws of the universe. 

Because we declared political independence, does any one still 
harbor the delusion that we are independent of the acts and for- 
tunes of monarchs? If so, let him consider only these four events: 
In 1492 a Spanish Queen financed a sailor named Columbus — 
and Europe reached out and laid a hand on this hemisphere. In 
1685 a French King revoked an edict — and thousands of Hugue- 
nots enriched our stock. In 1803 a French consul, to spite Britain, 
sold us some land — it was pretty much everything west of the 
Mississippi. One might well have supposed we were independent 
of the heir of Austria. In 1914 they killed him, and Europe fell 
to pieces — and that fall is shaking our ship of state from stem to 
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stem. There may be some citizens down in the hold who do not 
know it — among a hundred million people you cannot expect to 
have no imbeciles. 

Thus, from Palos, in 1492, to Sarajevo, in 1914, the hand of 
Europe has drawn us ever and ever closer. 

Yes, indeed; we are all in the same boat. Europe has never for- 
gotten some words spoken here once: "That government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth." She waited to hear us repeat that in some form when The 
Hague conventions we signed were torn to scraps of paper. Per- 
haps nothing save calamity will teach us what Europe is thankful 
to have learned again — that some things are worse than war, and 
that you can pay too high a price for peace; but that you cannot 
pay too high for the finding and keepiag of your own soul. 

Owen Wister 

THE SOUTH AND HER PROBLEMS 

A SOLDIER lay woxmded on a hard-fought field, the roar of the 
battle had died away, and he rested in the deadly stillness of its 
aftermath. ... Off over the field flickered the lanterns of the sur- 
geons with the litter-bearers, searching that they might take away 
those whose lives could be saved and leave in sorrow those who 
were doomed to die. . . . This poor soldier watched, unable to 
turn or speak as the lanterns grew near. At last the light flashed 
in his face, and the surgeon, with kindly face, bent over him, hesi- 
tated a moment, shook his head, and was gone, leaving the poor 
fellow alone with death. He watched in patient agony as they went 
on from one part of the field to another. As they came back the 
surgeon bent over him again. "I believe if this poor fellow lives 
to sundown to-morrow, he will get well." — All night long these 
words fell into his heart as the dews fell from the stars upon his 
lips: "If he but lives till sundown, he will get well." He turned 
his weary head to the east and watched for the coming sun. . . . 
He watched it inch by inch as it climbed slowly up the heavens. 
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He thought of life, its hopes and ambitions, its sweetness and its 
raptures, and he fortified his soul against despair until the sun 
had reached high noon. It sloped down its slow descent, and his 
life was ebbing away and his heart was faltering, and he needed 
stronger stimulants to make him stand the struggle until the end 
of the day had come. He thought of his far-off home, the blessed 
house resting in tranquil peace with the roses climbing to its door, 
and the trees whispering to its windows, and dozing in the sun- 
shine, the orchard and the little brook running like a silver thread 
through the forest. 

"If I live till simdown, I will see it again. I will walk down the 
shady lane; I will open the battered gate, and the mocking-bird 
shall call to me from the orchard, and I will drink again at the old 
mossy spring." 

And he thought of thp wife who had come from the neighboring 
farmhouse and put her hand shyly in his, and brought sweetness 
to his life and light to his home. " If I live till simdown, I shall look 
once more into her deep and loving eyes and press her brown head 
once more to my aching breast." 

And he thought of the old father, patient in prayer, bending 
lower and lower every day imder his load of sorrow and old age. 
"If I but live till sundown, I shall see him again and wind my 
strong arm about his feeble body, and his hands shall rest upon 
my head while the unspeakable healing of his blessing falls into my 
heart." 

And he thought of the little children that clambered on his 
knees and tangled their little hands into his heart-strings, making 
to him such music as the world shall not equal or heaven surpass. 
"If I live till sundown, they shall again find my parched lips with 
their warm mouths, and their little fingers shall rim once more 
over my face." 

And he then thought of his old mother, who gathered these 
children about her and breathed her old heart afresh in their 
brightness and attuned her old lips anew to their prattle, that she 
might live till her big boy came home. " If I live till simdown, I 
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will see her again, and I will rest my head at my old place on her 
knees, and weep away all memory of this desolate night." And 
the Son of God, who had died for men, bending from the stars, 
put the hand that had been nailed to the cross on ebbing life and 
held on the stanch until the sun went down and the stars came 
out, and shone down in the brave man's heart and blurred in his 
glistening eyes, and the lanterns of the surgeons came and he was 
taken from death to life. 

The world is a battle-field strewn with the wrecks of government 
and institutions, of theories and of faiths that have gone down in 
the ravage of years. On this field lies the South, sown with her 
problems. Upon the field swing the lanterns of God. Amid all 
carnage walks the Great Physician. Over the South, He bends. 
"If ye but live imtil to-morrow's simdown, ye shall endure, my 
countr3rmen." Let us for her sake turn our faces to the east and 
watch as the soldier watched for the coming sun. Let us stanch 
her woimds and hold steadfast. The sun mounts the skies. As 
it descends to us, minister to her and stand constant at her side 
for the sake of our children, and of generations unborn that shall 
suffer if she fails. And when the sun has gone down and the day 
of her probation has ended, and the stars have rallied her heart, 
the lanterns shall be swung over the field and the Great Physician 
shall lead her up, from trouble into content, from suffering into 
peace, from death to life. . . . 

As I think of it, a vision of surpassing beauty unfolds to my eyes. 
I see a South, the home of fifty millions of people, who rise up 
every day to call from blessed cities, vast hives of industry and of 
thrift; her country-sides the treasures from which their resources 
are drawn; her streams vocal with whirring spindles; her valleys 
tranquil in the white and gold of the harvest; her mountains 
showering down the music of bells, as her slow-moving flocks and 
herds go forth from their folds; her rulers honest and her people 
loving, and her homes happy and their hearthstones bright, and 
their waters still, and their pastures green, and her conscience 
clear; her wealth diffused and poor-houses empty, her churches 
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earnest and all creeds lost in the gospel. Peace and sobriety walk- 
ing hand in hand through her borders; honor in her homes; up- 
rightness in her midst; plenty in her fields; straight and simple 
faith in the hearts of her sons and daughters; her two races walking 
together in peace and contentment; sunshine everywhere and all 
the time, and night falling on her as from the wings of an unseen 
dove. 

Henry W, Grady 

THE SOUTHERN SOLDIER 

You of the North have drawn for you with a master's hand the 
picture of your returning armies. You have heard how, in the 
pomp and circmnstances of war, they came back to you, marching 
with proud and victorious tread, reading their glory in a nation's 
eyes. Will you bear with me while I tell you of another army that 
sought its home at the close of the late war — an army that 
marched home in defeat and not in victory, in pathos and not in 
splendor? 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, as, but- 
toning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was the testi- 
mony to his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face 
southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as 
ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and 
wounds; having fought to exhaustion, he , surrenders his gun, 
wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot the 
old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the 
slow and painful journey. 

What does he find — let me ask you, who went to your homes 
eager to find, in the welcome you had justly earned, full pa)nnent 
for four years sacrifice — what does he find when, having followed 
the battle-stained cross, against overwhelming odds, dreading 
death not half as much as surrender, he reached the home he left 
so prosperous and beautiful? 
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He finds his house in ruins, his farms devastated, his slaves free, 
his stock killed, his bams empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless; his social S3rstem, feudal in its magnificence, swept 
away; his people without law or legal status, his comrades slain, and 
the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, 
his very traditions are gone; without money, credit, employment, 
material, or training; and, besides all this, confronted with the 
gravest problem that ever met human intelligence — the estab- 
lishing of a status for the vast body of his Uberated slaves. 

What does he do — this hero in gray, with a heart of gold? 
Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not for a day. Surely 
God, who had stripped him in his prosperity, inspired him in his 
adversity. As ruin was never so overwhelming, never was restora- 
tion swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into the fur- 
row; horses that had charged Federal guns marched before the 
plow, and fields that ran red with blood in April were green with 
the harvest in Jime. 

Never was nobler duty confided to human hands than the up- 
lifting and upbuilding of the prostrate and bleeding South, mis- 
guided, perhaps, but beautiful in her suffering. In the record of 
her social, industrial, and political evolution, we await with con- 
fidence the verdict of the world. 

Henry W, Grady 

A TROOP OF THE GUARD 

There 's trampling of hoofs in the busy street. 
There's clanking of sabres on floor and stair, 

There's sound of restless, hunying feet, 

Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat. 

Will they live, will they die, will they strive, will they dare? 

The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay. 

For a Troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 

Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts will leap, 
When it's shoulder to shoulder and friend to friend — 
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But it's some to the pinnacle, some to the deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength to sleep. 

And for all it's a fight to the tale's far end. 
And it's each to his goal, nor turn nor sway. 
When the Troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 
The dawn is upon us, the pale light speeds 

To the zenith with glamour and golden dart. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your steeds! 
There's a dty beleaguered that cries for men's deeds. 
With the pain of the world in its cavernous heart. 
Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 

Life's not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls. 
On to the walls, and over! 

The wine is spent, the tale is spun. 
The revelry of youth is done. 
The horses prance, the bridles clink. 
While maidens fair in bright array 
With us the last sweet goblet drink. 
Then bid us "Moimt and ride away!" 
Into the dawn, we ride, we ride. 
Fellow and fellow, side by side; 
Galloping over the field and hill, 
Over the marshland, stalwart still; 
Into the forest's shadowy hush, 
Where spectres walk in sunless day, 
And in dark pools and branch and bush 
The treacherous will-o'-the-wisp lights play. 
Out of the wood 'neath the risen sun. 
Weary we gallop, one and one. 
To a richer hope and a stronger foe 
And a hotter fight in the fields below — 
Each man his own slave, each his lord. 
For the golden spurs and the victor's sword! 
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Friends of the great, the high, the perilous years. 

Upon the brink of mighty things we stand — 

Of golden harvests and of silver tears, 

And griefs and pleasures that like grains of sand 

Gleam in the hour-glass, yield their place, and die. 

Like a dark sea our lives before us lie. 

And we, like divers o'er a pearl-strewn deep 

Stand yet an instant in the warm, young sun, 

Plimge, and are gone. 

And over pearl and diver the restless breakers sweep. 

On to the quest! To-day 

In jo3rf ul revelry we still may play 

With the last golden phantoms of dead years; 

Hearing above the stir 

The old protecting music in our ears 

Of fluttering pinions and the voice of her. 

The Mighty Mother, watching o'er her sons. 

To-day we still may crouch beneath her wings, 

Dreaming of unimagined things; 

To-morrow we are part 

Of the world's depthless, palpitating heart. 

One with the living, striving millions 

Whose lives beat out the ceaseless, rhythmic song 

Of joy and pain and peace and love and wrong. 

We may not dwell on solitary heights. 

There is a force that draws men breast to breast 

In the hot swirl of never-ending fights. 

When man — enriched, despoiled, oppressed. 

By the great titans of the earth who hold 

The nations in their hands as boys a swallow's nest — 

Leaps from the sodden mass through loves and feuds 

And tmnult of hot strife and tempest blast. 

Until he stands, free of the depths at last, 

A titan in his turn, to mould 

The pliable clay of the world's multitudes. 
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An anxious generation sends us forth 
On the far conquest of the thrones of might. 
From West and East, from South and North, 
Earth's children, weary-eyed with too much light, 
Cry from their dream-forsaken vales of pain, 
"Give us our gods, give us our gods again!" 
A lofty and relentless century, 
Gazing with Argus eyes, 
Has pierced the very inmost halls of faith. 
And left no shelter whither man may flee 
From the cold storms of night and lovelessness and death. 
Old gods have fallen and the new must rise! 
Out of the dust of doubt and broken creeds. 
The sons of those who cast men's idols low 
Must build up for a hungry people's needs 
New gods, new hopes, new strength to toil and grow; 
Knowing that nought that ever lived can die. 
No act, no dream but spreads its sails, sublime. 
Sweeping across the visible seas of Time, 
Into the treasure-haven of eternity. 

The portals are open, the white road leads 

Through thicket and garden, o'er stone and sod. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your steeds! 
There's a city beleaguered that cries for men's deeds. 
For the faith that is strength and the love that is God! 
On through the dawning! Humanity calls! 

Life's not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls. 
On to the walls, and over! 

Hermann Hagedorn 
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MAKERS OF THE FLAG 

Delivered on Flag Day, 19 14, before the employees of the Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

This morning, as I passed into the Land OflBice, The Flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling folds 
I heard it say: "Good-morning, Mr. Flag-Maker." 

"I beg your pardon. Old Glory," I said, "are n't you mistaken? 
I am not the President of the United States, nor a member of 
Congress, nor even a general in the army. I am only a Government 
derk." 

"I greet you again, Mr. Flag-Maker," replied the gay voice. 
" I know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter of 
yesterday straightening out the tangle of that farmer's homestead 
in Idaho, or perhaps you f oimd the mistake in that Indian contract 
in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for the hopeful inven- 
tor in New York, or pushed the opening of that new ditch in 
Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, or brought relief 
to the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of these 
beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give you greeting, 
Mr. Flag-Maker." 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with these 
words: — 

"Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier the 
future of ten million peons in Mexico; but that act looms no larger 
on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia is making 
to win the Com Club prize this summer. 

"Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the door 
of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from simrise until 
far into the night, to give her boy an education. She, too, is 
making the flag. 

"Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, and 
yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters 
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to a boy who will one day write a song that will give cheer to the 
millions of our race. We are all making the flag." 

"But," I said impatiently, "these people were only working!" 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: — 

"The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

"I am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

"I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

" I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a people may 
become. 

"I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heart- 
breaks and tired muscles. 

"Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest 
work, fitting the rails together truly. 

"Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and 
cynically I play the coward. 

"Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that blasts 
judgment. 

"But always I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage 
to try for. 

"I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

" I am the day's work of the weakest man, and the largest dream 
of the most daring. 

"I am the Constitution and the coiuts, statutes and the statute 
makers, soldier and dreadnaught, dmyman and street sweep, cook, 
coimselor, and clerk. 

"I am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of to-morrow. 

"I am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

" I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolu- 
tion. 

"I am no more than what you believe me to be and I am all that 
you believe I can be. 

"I am what you make me, nothing more. 

"I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a sjrmbol 
of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes 
this nation. My stars and my stripes are your dream and your 
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labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm 
with faith, because you have made them so out of your hearts. 
For you are the makers of the flag and it is well that you glory in 
the making." 

Franklin K. Lane 



LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 

Warden at ocean's gate. 

Thy feet on sea and shore, 
Like one the skies await 

When time shall be no more! 
What splendors crown thy brow? 
What bright dread angel Thou, 

Dazzling the waves before 
Thy station great? 

"My name is Liberty! 
From out a mighty land 
I face the ancient sea, 

I lift to God my hand; 
By day in Heaven's light, 
A pillar of fire by night. 
At ocean's gate I stand 
Nor bend the knee. 

"The dark Earth lay in sleep, 
Her children crouched forlorn. 
Ere on the western steep 

I sprang to height, reborn: 
Then what a joyous shout 
The quickened lands gave out. 
And all the choir of mom 
Sang anthems deep. 
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"Beneath yon firmament, 
The New World to the Old 
My sword and simmions sent, 

My azure flag unrolled: 
The Old World's hands renew 
Their strength; the form ye view 
Came from a living mould 
In glory bent. 

"O ye, whose broken spars 
Tell of the storms ye met, 
Enter! fear not the bars 

Across your pathway set; 
Enter at Freedom's porch, 
For you I lift my torch, 
For you my coronet 
Is rayed with stars. 

"But ye that hither draw 
To desecrate my fee. 
Nor yet have held in awe 

The justice that makes free, — 
Avaimt, ye darkling brood! 
By Right my house hath stood: 
My name is Liberty, 
My throne is Law." 

O wonderful and bright, 

Lnmortal Freedom, hail! 
Front,- in thy fiery might, 

The midnight and the gale; 
Undaunted on this base 
Guard well thy dwelling-place: 
Till the last sun grow pale 
Let there be Light! 

Edmund Clarence Stedman 
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AMERICA FOR ME 

'T IS fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 
To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings, — 
But now I think I Ve had enough of antiquated things. 

So it's home again, and home again, America for me I 
My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be. 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars. 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 

Oh, London is a man's town, there's power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman's town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it's sweet to dream in Venice, and it's great to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no place like home. 

I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 
I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled; 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 
In the friendly western woodland where Nature has her way! 

I know that Europe's wonderful, yet something seems to lack: 
The Past is too much with her, and the people looking back. 
But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free, — 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 

Oh, it's home again, and home again, America for me! 
I want a ship that's westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars. 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 

Henry van Dyke 
June, 1909 
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OUR COUNTRY 

When we speak of our country we mean the United States of 
America. The State in which we reside is a small part of that 
coimtry, and the town in which we live is but a small part of the 
State. Our government is the offspring of the popular will. The 
people brought it into existence to impose salutary restraints upon 
the States, and to insure to the people in every State the benefits 
of a republican freedom. We are a nation, not by the sufferance of 
Delaware or Ohio, but by virtue of our historical and constitu- 
tional antecedents. Each State has its rights, but among them is 
not the right to break up this Union by secession. A four years' 
war, the fiercest in the world's history, has settled that question. 

The most precious of our rights is that by which we claim the 
protection of the American flag, whether we stand on the Atlantic 
border of our beloved coimtry, on the moimtains of Colorado, or 
on the plains of Texas. 

Why ought we to cherish this Union? Simply because it is the 
guarantee of om liberties. It is not true that a diminutive nation- 
ality is favorable to human freedom. Ancient Greece, broken up 
into independent States, perished because of the absence of a 
National Union like ours. No argument against our system can 
be drawn from the vast extent of our country. The steam-engine, 
the raihoad, and the magnetic telegraph have annihilated space 
and time. Our grand republican experiment, already confirmed 
by the supreme test of civil war, and purged of one fatal inconsist- 
ency, is based on the Christian principle of justice, — the equality 
of all men before the law. Let us rise to the full benefit of this 
sacred teaching. Let us realize that it is our duty to do what we 
can constantly to raise up those beneath us to our own level of 
virtue and intelligence, and to welcome all men to the political 
benefits which we inherit. 

That we live in the enjoyment of the fruits of our labors, that 
we live at all, perhaps, or live girt about by the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, we owe, under Providence, to our country. Let us prove our- 
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selves true sons and daughters of such a mother! Let us lovingly 
uphold the symbol of her just authority, the glorious Flag of the 
United States! Let us labor to make her, by her noble example, 
the peaceful propagandist of justice and freedom throughout the 
world! Let us serve her with all our might, and defend her, should 
occasion simmion, with our mortal lives! 

Epes Sargent 



A TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 

An address in the House of Parliament April 17, 1917. 

It is only right and Mting that this House, the chief re[Sresen- 
tative body of the British Empire, should at the earliest possible 
opportunity give definite and emphatic expression to the feelings 
which throughout the length and breadth of the Empire have 
grown day by day in volume and fervor since the memorable de- 
cision of the President and Congress of the United States. 

I doubt whether, even now, the world realizes the full signifi- 
cance of the step America has taken. I do not use language of 
flattery or exaggeration when I say it is one of the most disinter- 
ested acts in history. For more than a himdred years it has been 
the cardinal principle of American policy to keep clear of foreign 
entanglements. A war such as this must necessarily dislocate 
international conmierce and finance, but on the balance it was 
doing little appreciable harm to the material fortunes and prosper- 
ity of the American people. 

What, then, has enabled the President — after waiting with the 
patience which Pitt described as the first virtue of statesmanship 
— to carry with him a united nation into the hazards and horrors 
of the greatest war in history? 

Not calculation of material gain, not hope of territorial aggran- 
dizement, not even the pricking of one of those so-called points of 
honor which in dajrs gone by have driven nations, as they used to 
drive individuals, to the duelling groimd. 
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It was the constraining force of conscience and humanity, grow- 
ing in strength and compulsive authority month by month, with 
the gradual unfolding of the real character of (jerman aims and 
methods. It was that force alone which brought home to the great 
democracy overseas the momentous truth that they were standing 
at the parting of the ways. The American nation had to make one 
of those great decisions which in the lives of men and nations de- 
termine for good or ill their whole future. 

What was it that our kinsmen in America realized as the issue 
in this unexampled conflict? The very things which, if we are 
worthy of our best traditions, we are boimd to vindicate — essen- 
tial conditions of free and honorable development of the nations 
of the world, humanity, respect for law, consideration for the weak 
and improtected, chivalry toward mankind, observance of good 
faith — these things, which we used to regard as commonplaces of 
international decency, one after another have been flouted, men- 
aced, trodden imder foot, as though they were effete superstitions 
of a bygone creed. 

America sees in this dear issue something of wider import than 
the vicissitudes of the battlefields, or even of a rearrangement of 
the map of Europe on the basis of nationality. 

The whole future of civilized government and intercourse, in 
particular the fortunes and faith of democracy, has been brought 
into peril. In such a situation aloofness is seen to be not only a 
blunder, but a crime. To stand aside with stopped ears, with 
folded arms, with averted gaze, when you have the power to inter- 
vene, is to become not a mere spectator, but an accomplice. 

There was never in the minds of any of us a fear that the mo- 
ment the issue became apparent and unmistakable the voice of 
America would not be heard. She has now dedicated herself with- 
out hesitation or reserve, heart and soul and strength, to the 
greatest of causes, to which, stimulated and fortified by her com- 
radeship, we here renew our fealty and devotion. 

Herbert Henry Asquith 
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OUR FUTURE 

The history of humanity is a history of progress. A narrow sur- 
vey of the scene will not always bring out this important truth. 
There are, in the tide of progress, backward currents and tortuous 
windings. We must consider the general movement, of which the 
trend ceases not to be toward higher planes: — 

''Forward, then; but still remember how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve." 

Disguised in a rhythm of rise and decline, of ebb and flow, of 
growth and decay, the progress of humanity continues, and the 
hopes of the workers in the cause of humanity obtain their re- 
wards: — 

'*, . . Thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns.*' 

The future. What will it be? Material progress, no doubt, will 
continue onward, with ever increasing velocity. The wildest 
dreams, scarcely, I believe, foreshadow the realities. Nothing 
need be unexpected. Much will depend upon the intelligence and 
zeal of those whom position and talent have made the leaders of 
thought and action. Seldom in all history did such deep responsi- 
bilities rest upon their fellows as there do to-day. Scarcely ever was 
humanity pregnant with such momentous possibilities; scarcely 
ever were similar opportunities offered to do great things. There 
will be no rosebush without thorns; no day without the nearness 
of evening shade; no life without the menace of death. There will 
be inequalities among men, and passions will disturb the peace of 
souls; but I do believe there will be more mercy in the world, more 
justice, more righteousness. There will be more respect for man- 
hood, more liberty for the individual. The brotherhood of man will 
be more widely recognized, and its lessons more faithfully prac- 
tised. Brute force will more and more yield before reason; mind 
will more and more assert itself over matter and over passion. 
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In the course of history, God selected now one nation and now 
another to be the guide and exemplar of humanity's progress. 
At the opening of the Christian Era, mighty Rome led the van- 
guard. Iberia rose up, the mistress of the times when America 
was to be bom into the family of civilized peoples. The great era, 
the like of which has not been seen, is now dawning upon the ho- 
rizon. Which will be Providence's chosen nation, to guide now the 
destinies of mankind? 

The noble nation is before my soul's vision. Giant in stature, 
comely in every feature, buoyant in the freshness of morning 
youth, matronly in prudent stepping, the ethereal breezes of lib- 
erty waving with loving touch her tresses, she is, no one seeing her 
doubts, the queen, the conqueror, the mistress, the teacher of the 
coming ages. To her keeping the Creator has intrusted a great 
continent, whose shores two oceans lave, rich in all nature's gifts, 
embosoming useful and precious minerals, fertile in soil, salubrious 
in air, beauteous in vesture. For long centuries had He held in re- 
serve this region of His predilection, awaiting a propitious moment 
in humanity's evolutions to bestow it upon man, when man was 
ready to receive it. Her children have come from all coxmtries, 
bearing with them the ripest fruit of thought, labor, and experience. 
Adding thereto high inspirations and generous impulses, they 
have built up a new world of himianity . This world embraces 
the hopes, the ambitions, the dreamings of humanity's priests 
and seers. To its daring in the face of progress, to its offerings 
at the shrine of Liberty, there seems to be no limit; and yet, 
prosperity, order, peace, spread over its vast area their sheltering 
wings. 

The Nation of the future. Need I name it? Your hearts quiver, 

loving it: — 

"My country, *t is of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing." 

We commemorate the discovery of America four hundred years 
ago. Behold the crowning gift to hxmianity from Colimibus, whose 
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caravels plowed ocean's uncertain billows in search of a great land, 
and from the all-ruling Providence, whose wisdom and mercy 
inspired and guided the immortal Genoese mariner — the United 
States of America! 

John Ireland 

LAND OF HOPE 

I 

Many the lands that the true-hearted honor, 

Many the banners that blow on the sea; 
Ah, but one only — God's blessing upon her! — 

Must be forever the fairest to me; 
Dear for her mountains, rock-based, cloudy-crested, 

Hooded with snow in the ardors of Jxme, 
Haunts where the bald-headed eagle has nested. 

Staring full hard on his neighbor, the moon; 
Dear for her vineyards and jessamine gardens, 

Forests of fir where the winter wakes; 
Dear for her oceans, her twin gray wardens; 

Dear for her girdle of amethyst lakes; 
Dear for the song of the wind when it crosses 

Sunshiny prairies a-ripple with wheat; 
Nay, I could kiss but the least of her mosses. 

Sweet as the touch of a mother is sweet. 

n 

Silver and gold that the aeons had hidden 

For the pleasure of man ere his likeness arose; 
Coal in whose blackness the flame lay forbidden; 

Let not her treasure be counted by those. 
Richer she deemeth her heirdom of labor. 

Her heraldry blazoned in chisel and saw, 
Tradition of coxmcils where neighbor with neighbor 

Foregathered to fashion the settlement law. 
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Peace to the homespun, the heroes who wore it, 

Whose patriot passion in stormy career 
Swept back the redcoats seaward before it, 

Like wind-driven leaves in the wane of the year. 
Peace be to all who have suffered or striven, 

Fought for her, thought for her, wrought for her till 
She hath grown great with the life they have given. 

She must be noble their faith to fulfill. 

m 

Tell me not now of the blots that bestain her 

Beautiful vestments, that sully the white. 
Though to-day hath the wrong been gainer. 

To-morrow's victory crowns the right. 
Still through error and shame and censure 

She urges onward with straining breast. 
For her face is set to the great adventure. 

Her feet are vowed to the utmost quest. 
Bright is the star, though the mists may dim her; 

Mists are fleeting, but stars endure; 
Yet, ah, yet shall the golden glimmer 

Wax to a splendor superb and pure. 
To her shall our prayer be as pulsing pinions; 

A winged sphere she shall soar above 
Greed of gain and of forced dominions 

To the upper heaven whose law is love. 

IV 

Land of Hope, be it thine to fashion 

In joy and beauty the toiler's day; 
Wear on thine heart the white rose of compassion; 

Show the world a more gracious way. 
Still by the need of that seed of the nation. 

Cavaliers leaping with laughter to land, 
Puritans kneeling, in stern consecration. 

Parent by child, on their desolate strand. 
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Still by the stress of those seekers storm-driven, 

Glad in strange waters their vessels to moor, 
Open thy gates, thou favored of Heaven, 

Open thy gates to the homeless and poor. 
So shalt thou garner the gifts of the ages, 

From the Norlands their vigor, the Southlands their grace, 
In a mystical blending of souls that presages 

The birth of earth's rarest, imdreamable race. 

Katharine Lee Bates 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 

WASHINGTON 

Land of the West! though passing brief the record of thine age. 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history's wide page. 
Let all the blasts of fame ring out, — thine shall be loudest far; 
Let others boast their satellites, — thou hast the planet-star. 
Thou hast a name whose characters of light shall ne'er depart; 
'Tis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the coldest 

heart; 
A war-cry fit for any land where freedom's to be won; 
Land of the West! it stands alone, — it is thy Washington. 

Rome had its Caesar, great and brave; but stain was on his 

wreath; 
He liv'd the heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant's death. 
France had its eagle; but his wings, though lofty they might soar. 
Were spread in false ambition's flight, and dipp'd in murder's 

gore. 
Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fain have chain'd the 

waves; 
Who flesh'd their blades with tiger zeal, to make a world of slaves; 
Who, though their kindred barr'd the path, still fiercely waded 

on; 
O, where shall be their "glory" by the side of Washington? 

He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck, but to defend; 
And ere he turn'd a people's foe, he sought to be a friend. 
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He strove to keep his country's right by reason's gentle word, 
And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge, — sword to 

sword; 
He stood the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot and sage; 
He showed no deep avenging hate, — no burst of despot rage; 
He stood for Liberty and Truth, and daxmtlessly led on. 
Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washington. 

No car of trimnph bore him through a dty fill'd with grief; 
No groaning captives at the wheels proclaim'd him victor chief; 
He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high disdain, 
And forged no scepter from the links, when he had crushed the chain. 
He saved his land; but did not lay his soldier trappings down. 
To change them for the regal vest, and "don" a kingly crown. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy, — too proud of such a son, — 
To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington! 

England, my heart is truly thine, my loved, my native earth! 
The land that holds a mother's grave, and gave that mother birth. 
0, keenly sad would be the fate that thrust me from thy shore, 
And faltering my breath that sighed, "Farewell for evermore!" 
But did I meet such adverse lot, I would not seek to dwell 
Where olden heroes wrought the deeds for Homer's songs to tell. 
"Away, thou gallant ship!" I'd cry, "and bear me swiftly on; 
But bear me from my own fair land to that of Washington." 

Eliza Cook 

WASHINGTON 

We are met to testify our regard for him whose name is intimately 
blended with whatever belongs most essentially to the prosper- 
ity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the renown of our coun- 
try. That name was a power to rally a nation in the hour of 
thick-thronging public disasters and calamities; that name shone 
amid the storm of war, a beacon light to cheer and guide the coun- 
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try's friends; its flame, too, like a meteor, to repel her foes. That 
name in the days of peace was a loadstone, attracting to itself a 
whole people's confidence, a whole people's love, and the whole 
world's respect; that name, descending with all time, spread over 
the whole earth, and uttered in all the languages belonging to the 
tribes and races of men, will forever be pronoxmced with affection- 
ate gratitude by every one in whose breast there shall arise an 
aspiration for himian rights and human liberty. 

Washington stands at the commencement of a new era, as well as 
at the head of the New World. A century from the birth of Wash- 
ington has changed the world. The country of Washington has 
been wrought, and Washington himself a principal agent by which 
it has been accomplished. His age and his country are equally full 
of wonders, and of both he is the chief. 

It is the spirit of human freedom, the new elevation of individual 
man, in his moral, social, and political character, leading the whole 
long train of other improvements, which has most remarkably 
distinguished the era. Society has assvuned a new character; it 
has raised itself from beneath governments to a participation in 
governments; it has mixed moral and political objects with the 
daily pursuits of individual men, and, with a freedom and strength 
before altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects the 
whole power of the human understanding. It has been the era, 
in short, when the social principle has triumphed over the feudal 
principle; when society has maintained its rights against military 
power, and established on foundations never hereafter to be shaken 
its competency to govern itself. 

Anonymous 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
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Forgive me, if from present things I turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat and bum, 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored um. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old- World moulds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the xmexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed. 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth. 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is dust; 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering sldll. 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind. 

Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitfid and friendly for all human kind. 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting momward still. 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 

Could Nature's equal scheme deface 

And thwart her genial will; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 
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And one of Plutarch's men talked with us face to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firnJy he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 

Till the wide years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and dnmfis. 
Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

James RussM Lowell 

LINCOLN AS A TYPICAL AMERICAN 

While I speak to you to-day, the body of the President who 
ruled this people is lying, honored and loved, in our city. It is 
impossible, with that sacred presence in our midst, for me to stand 
and speak of ordinary topics which occupy the pulpit. I must speak 
of him to-day; and I therefore undertake to do what I have in- 
tended to do at some future time, to invite you to study with me 
the character of Abraham Lincoln, the inipulse of his life and the 
causes of his death. I know how hard it is to do it rightly, how 
impossible it is to do it worthily. But I shall speak with confi- 
dence, because I speak to those who love him, and whose ready 
love will fill out the deficiencies in a picture which my words will 
weakly try to draw. 
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We take it for granted, first of all, that there is an essential 
connection between Mr. Lincoln's character and his violent and 
bloody death. It is no accident, no arbitrary decree of Provi- 
dence. He lived as he did, and he died as he did, because he was 
what he was. The more we see of events, the less we come to be- 
lieve in any fate, or destiny, except the destiny of character. It 
will be our duty, then, to see what there was in the character of 
our great President that created the history of his life, and at last 
produced the catastrophe of his cruel death. After the first trem- 
bling horror, the first outburst of indignant sorrow, has grown 
calm, these are the questions which we are bound to ask and 
answer. 

It is not necessary for me even to sketch the biography of Mr. 
Lincoln. He was bom in Kentucky fifty-six years ago, when Ken- 
tucky was a pioneer State. He lived, as a boy and man, the hard 
and needy life of a backwoodsman, a fanner, a river boatman, and, 
finally, by his own effors at self-education, of an active, respected, 
influential citizen, in the half-organized and manifold interests of 
a new and energetic conmiunity . From his boyhood up he lived in 
direct and vigorous contact with men and things, not as in older 
states and easier conditions with words and theories; and both his 
moral convictions and intellectual opinions gathered from that 
contact a supreme degree of that character by which men knew 
him; that character which is the most distinctive possession of the 
best American nature; that almost indescribable quality which 
we call, in general, deamess or truth, and which appears in the 
physical structure as health, in the moral constitution as honesty, 
in the mental structure as sagacity, and in the region of active life 
as practicalness. This one character, with many sides, all shaped 
by the same essential force and testifying to the same inner influ- 
ences, was what was powerful in him and decreed for him the life 
he was to live and the death he was to die. We must take no 
smaller view than this of what he was. 

It is the great boon of such characters as Mr. Lincoln's, that 
they reimite what God has joined together and man has put 
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asunder. In him was vindicated the greatness of real goodness 
and the goodness of real greatness. The twain were one flesh. 
Not one of all the multitudes who stood and looked up to him for 
direction with such a loving and implicit trust can tell you to-day 
whether the wise judgments that he gave came most from a strong 
head or a sound heart. If you ask them, they are puzzled. There 
are men as good as he, but they do bad things. Tliere are men as 
intelligent as he, but they do foolish things. In him, goodness and 
intelligence combined and made their best result of wisdom. For 
perfect truth consists not merely in the right constituents of char- 
acter, but in their right and intimate conjunction. This union of 
the mental and moral into a life of admirable simplicity is what 
we most admire in children; but in them it is unsettled and un- 
practical. But when it is preserved into manhood, deepened into 
reliability and maturity, it is that glorified childlikeness, that 
high and reverend simplicity, which shames and baffles the most 
accomplished astuteness, and is chosen by God to fill His purposes 
when He needs a ruler for His people, of faithful and true heart, 
such as he had, who was our President. 

Another evident quality of such character as this will be its 
freshness or newness, if we may so speak; its freshness or readiness, 
— call it what you will, — its ability to take up new duties and do 
them in a new way, will result of necessity from its truth and 
clearness. The simple natures and forces will always be the most 
pliant ones. Water bends and shapes itself to any channel. Air 
folds and adapts itself to each new figure. They are the simplest 
and the most infinitely active things in nature. So this nature, in 
very virtue of its simplicity, must be also free, always fitting itself 
to each new need. It will always start from the most fundamental 
and eternal conditions, and work in the straightest, even though 
they be the newest ways, to the present prescribed purpose. In one 
word, it must be broad and independent and radical. So that free- 
dom and radicalness in the character of Abraham Lincoln were 
not separate qualities, but the necessary results of his simplicity 
and childlikeness and truth. 
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Here then we have some conception of the man. Out of this 
character came the life which we admire and the death which we 
lament to-day. He was called in that character to that life and 
death. It was just the nature, as you see, which a new nation such 
as oiurs ought to produce. All the conditions of his birth, his youth, 
his manhood, which made him what he was, were not irregular and 
exceptional, but were the normal conditions of a new and simple 
country. His pioneer home in Indiana was a type of the pioneer 
land in which he lived. If ever there was a man who was a part of 
the time and country he lived in, this was he. The same simple 
respect for labor won in the school of work and incorporated into 
blood and muscle; the same unassuming loyalty to the simple vir- 
tues of temperance and industry and integrity; the same sagacious 
judgment which had learned to be quick-eyed and quick-brained 
in the constant presence of emergency; the same direct and clear 
thought about things, social, political, and religious, that was in 
him supremely, was in the people he was sent to rule. Surely, 
with such a type-man for ruler, there would seem to be but a 
smooth and even road over which he might lead the people whose 
character he represented into the new region of national happiness, 
and comfort, and usefulness for which that character had been 
designed. 

The cause that Abraham Lincoln died for shall grow stronger by 
his death, stronger and sterner. Stronger to set its pillars deep into 
the structure of our Nation's life; sterner to execute the justice of 
the Lord upon his enemies. Stronger to spread its arms and grasp 
our whole land into freedom; sterner to sweep the last poor ghost 
of slavery out of our haunted homes. 

So let him lie here in our midst to-day and let our people go and 
bend with solenm thoughtfulness and look upon his face and 
read the lessons of his burial. As he passed here on his journey 
from the Western home and told us what, by the help of God, he 
meant to do, so let him pause upon his way back to his Western 
grave and tell us, with a silence more eloquent than words, how 
bravely, how truly, by the strength of God, he did it. God brought 
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>n'Tn up as He brought David up from the sheep-folds to feed Jacob, 
His people, and Israel, His inheritance. He came up in earnestness 
and faith, and he goes back in triumph. As he pauses here to-day, 
and from his cold lips bids us bear witness how he has met the 
duty that was laid on him, what can we say out of our full hearts 
but this: — " He fed them with a faithful and true heart, and ruled 
them prudently with all his power." 

The Shepherd of the People! That old name that the 
rulers ever craved. What ruler ever won it like this dead Pre- 
sident of ours? He fed us faithfully and truly. He fed us with 
counsel when we were in doubt, with inspiration when we some- 
times faltered, with caution when we would be rash, with calm, 
clear, trustful cheerfulness through many an hour, when our 
hearts were dark. He fed souls all over the country with s)nn- 
pathy and consolation. He spread before the whole land feasts of 
great duty and devotion and patriotism, on which the land grew 
strong. He fed us with solemn, soHd truths. He taught us the 
sacredness of government, the wickedness of treason. He made 
our souls glad and vigorous with the love of liberty that was in 
his. He showed us how to love truth and yet be charitable — how 
to hate wrong and all oppression, and yet not treasure one per- 
sonal injury or insult. He fed all his people, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the most privileged down to the most enslaved. 
Best of all, he fed us with a reverent and genuine religion. He 
spread before us the love and fear of God, just in that shape in 
which we need them most, and out of his faithful service of a 
higher Master, who of us has not taken and eaten and grown 
strong ? "He fed them with a faithful and true heart." Yes, till 
the last. For at the last, behold him standing with hand reached 
out to feed the South with mercy and the North with charity, and 
the whole land with peace, when the Lord who had sent him called 
him, and his work was done! 

He stood once on the battlefield of our own State, and said of 
the brave men who had saved it, words as noble as any country- 
man of ours ever spoke. Let us stand in the coimtry he has saved. 
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and which is to be his grave and monument, and say of Abraham 
Lincohi what he said of the soldiers who died at Gettysburg. He 
stood there with their graves before him, and these are the words 
he said: — 

"We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far beyond our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us; that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; and this na- 
tion, imder God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth." 

May God make us worthy of the memory of Abraham 
Lincx)Ln! 

Phillips Brooks 

LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She bent the strenuous heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road — 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophesy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 
A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 
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The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things — 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the com; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind — 

To the grove's low hill as to the Matterhom 

That shoulders out the sky. 

And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke. 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 

So came the Captain with a mighty heart: 
And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold. 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place — 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Gk)es down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 

Edwin Markham 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is* done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart ! heart I heart I 

O the bleeding drops of red. 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills. 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the shores 

acrowding, 
For you £hey call, the swa3dng mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 

You Ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will. 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyeLge closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 

But I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt Whitman 
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THEIR MONUMENT IS IN OUR HEARTS 

Address by M. Viviani before the Tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon, 
April 29, 19 1 7. 

We could not remain longer in Washington without accomplish- 
ing this pious pilgrimage. In this spot lies all that is mortal of a 
great hero. Close by this spot is the modest abode where Wash- 
ington rested after the tremendous labor of achieving for a nation 
its emancipation. 

In this spot meet the admiration of the whole world and the 
veneration of the American people. In this spot rise before us the 
glorious memories left by the soldiers of France led by Rocham- 
beau and Lafayette; a descendant of the latter, my friend, M. de 
Chambnm, accompanies us. 

And I esteem it a supreme honor, as well as a satisfaction for my 
conscience, to be entitled to render this homage to our ancestors in 
the presence of my colleague and friend, Mr. Balfour, who so 
nobly represents his great nation. By thus coming to lay here the 
respectful tribute of every English mind he shows, in this historic 
moment of commimion which France has willed, what nations that 
live for liberty can do. 

When we contemplate in the distant past the luminous pres- 
ence of Washington, in nearer times the majestic figure of Abraham 
Lincoln; when we respectfully salute President Wilson the worthy 
heir of these great memories, we at one glance measure the vast 
career of the American people. 

It is because the American people proclaimed and won for the 
nation the right to govern itself, it is because it proclaimed and 
won the equality of all men, that the free American people at the 
hour marked by fate has been enabled with commanding force to 
carry its action beyond the seas; it is because it was resolved to 
extend its action still further that Congress was enabled to obtain 
within the space of a few days the vote of conscription and to pro- 
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claim the necessity for a national army in the full splendor of civil 
p>eace. 

In the name of France, I salute the young army which will share 
in our common glory. 

While paying this supreme tribute to the memory of Washington 
I do not diminish the eflfect of my words when I turn my thought 
to the memory of so many unnamed heroes. I ask you before this 
tomb to bow in earnest meditation and all the fervor of piety be- 
fore all the soldiers of the allied nations who for nearly three years 
have been fighting under different flags for some ideal. 

I beg you to address the homage of your hearts and souls to all 
the heroes, bom to live in happiness, in the tranquil pursuit of 
their labors, in the enjoyment of all hiunan affections, who went 
into battle with virile cheerfulness and gave themselves up, not to 
death alone, but to the eternal silence that closes over those whose 
sacrifice remains unnamed, in the full knowledge that, save for 
those who loved them, their names would disappear with their 
bodies. 

Their monument is in our hearts. Not the living alone greet us 
here; the ranks of the dead themselves rise to sHrround the sol- 
diers of liberty. 

At this solemn hour in the history of the world, while saluting 
from this sacred mound the final victory of justice, I send to the 
Republic of the United States the greetings of the French Republic. 

RenS Viviani 



AMALGAMATION OF RACES IN 
AMERICA 

"SCUM O' THE EARTH" 

I 

At the gate of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng. 
We call them "scum o' the earth"; 

Stay, are we doing you wrong. 

Young fellow from Socrates' land ? — 

You, like a Hermes so lissome and strong 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles' hand ? 

So you 're of Spartan birth ? 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band — 

Deathless in story and song — 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopylae's pass? . . . 

Ah, I forget the straits, alas! 

More tragic than theirs, more compassion-worth. 

That have doomed you to march in our "immigrant class" 

Where you're nothing but "scum o' the earth." 

n 

You Pole with the child on your knee. 

What dower bring you to the land of the free ? 

Hark! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 

And mounted in gold for you and for me ? 
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Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorik took whole from the dancers. 

And the heavy faces bloom 

In the wonderful Slavic way; 

The little, dull eyes, the brows a-gloom, 

Suddenly dawn like the day. 

While, watching these folk and their mystery, 

I forget that they're nothing worth; 

That Bohemians, Slovaks, Croatians, 

And men of aU Slavic nations 

Are "polacks" — and "scum o' the earth." 

in 

Genoese boy of the level brow, 

Lad of the lustrous, dreamy eyes 

A-stare at Manhattan's pinnacles now 

In the first, sweet shock of a hushed surprise; 

Within your far-rapt seer's eyes 

I catch the glow of the wild surmise 

That played on the Santa Maria's prow 

In that still gray dawn. 

Four centuries gone, 

When a world from the wave began to rise. 

Oh, it's hard to foretell what high emprise 

Is the goal that gleams 

When Italy's dreams 

Spread wing and sweep into the skies. 

Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 

Dante dreamed Heaven out of Hell; 

Angelo brought us there to dwell; 

And you, are you of a different birth? — 

You're only a "dago," — and "scum o' the earth"! 
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IV 

Stay, are we doing you wrong 

Calling you "scum o* the earth," 

Man of the sorrow-bowed head. 

Of the features tender yet strong, — 

Man of the eyes full of wisdom and mystery 

Mingled with patience and dread? 

Have not I known you in history, 

Sorrow-bowed head? 

Were you the poet-king, worth 

Treasures of Ophir unpriced, 

Were you the prophet, perchance, whose art 

Foretold how the rabble would mock 

That shepherd of spirits, ere long. 

Who should carry the lambs on his heart 

And tenderly feed his flock? 

Man — lift that sorrow-bowed head. 

Lo! 't is the face of the Christ! 

The vision dies at its birth. 
You're merely a butt for our mirth. 
You're a "sheeny" — and therefore despised 
And rejected as "sctmi o' the earth." 

V 

Countrymen, bend and invoke 
Mercy for us blasphemers. 
For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers, 
Scions of singers and seers, 
Our peers, and more than our peers. 
"Rabble and refuse," we name them 
And "sctmi o' the earth," to shame them. 
Mercy for us of the few, young years. 
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Of the culture so callow and crude, 

Of the hands so grasping and rude, 

The lips so ready for sneers 

At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 

Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins oiu* Homer lies; 

Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 

Children in whose frail arms shall rest 

Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 

Newcomers all from the eastern seas. 
Help us incarnate dreams like these. 
Forget, and forgive, that we did you wrong. 
Help us to father a nation, strong 
In the comradeship of an equal birth. 
In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 

Robert H. Schauffler 

MY COUNTRY 

The public school has done its best for us foreigners, and for the 
country, when it has made us into good Americans. I am glad it is 
mine to tell how the miracle was wrought in one case. You should 
be glad to hear of it, you bom Americans; for it is the story of the 
growth of your country; of the flocking of your brothers and sisters 
from the far ends of the earth to the flag you love; of the recruiting 
of your armies of workers, thinkers, and leaders. And you will be 
glad to hear of it, my comrades in adoption; for it is a rehearsal 
of your own experience, the thrill and wonder of which your own 
hearts have felt. 

How long would you say, wise reader, it takes to make an 
American? By the middle of my second year in school I had 
reached the sixth grade. When, after the Christmas holidays, we 
b^an to study the life of Washington, running through a sum- 
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mary of the Revolution, and the early days of the Republic; it 
seemed to me that all my reading and study had been idle until 
then. The reader, the arithmetic, the song book that had so fas- 
cinated me until now, became suddenly sober exercise books, tools 
wherewith to hew a way to the source of inspiration. When the 
teacher read to us out of a big book with many bookmarks in it, I 
sat rigid with attention in my little chair, my hands tightly 
clasped on the edge of my desk; and I painfully held my breath, to 
prevent sighs of disappointment escaping, as I saw the teacher skip 
the parts between bookmarks. When the dass read, and it came 
my turn, my voice shook and the book trembled in my hands. I 
could not pronounce the name of George Washington without a 
pause. Never had I prayed, never had I chanted the songs of 
David, never had I called upon the Most Holy, in such utter rev- 
erence and worship as I repeated the simple sentences of my child's 
story of the patriot. I gazed with adoration at the portraits of 
George and Martha Washington, till I could see them with my eyes 
shut. And whereas formerly my self-consciousness had bordered 
on conceit, and I thought myself an uncommon person, parading 
my schoolbooks through the streets, and swelling with pride when 
a teacher detained me in conversation, now I grew humble all at 
once, seeing how insignificant I was beside the Great. 

As I read about the noble boy who would not tell a lie to save 
himself from punishment, I was for the first time truly repentant 
of my sins. Formerly I had fasted and prayed and made sacrifice 
on the Day of Atonement, but it was more than half play, in mim- 
icry of my elders. I had no real horror of sin, and I knew so many 
ways of escaping punishment. I am sure my family, my neighbors, 
my teachers in Polotzk — all my world, in fact — strove together, 
by example and precept, to teach me goodness. Saintliness had a 
new incarnation in about every third person I knew. I did respect 
the saints, but I could not help seeing that most of them were a 
little bit stupid, and that just so mischief was much more fun than 
piety. Goodness, as I had known it, was respectable, but not 
necessarily admirable. The people I really admired, like my Unde 
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Solomon, and Cousin Rachael, were those who preached the least 
and laughed the most. My sister Frieda was perfectly good, but 
she did not think the less of me because I played tricks. What I 
loved in my friends was not inimitable. One coidd be downright 
good if one really wanted to. One could be learned if one had 
books and teachers. One could sing funny songs and tell anecdotes 
if one travelled about and picked up such things, like one's uncles 
and cousins. But a human being strictly good, perfectly wise, and 
unfailingly valiant, all at the same time, I had never heard or 
dreamed of. This wonderful George Washington was as inimitable 
as he was irreproachable. Even if I had never, never told a lie, I 
could not compare myself to George Washington; for I was not 
brave — I was afraid to go out when snow balls whizzed — and I 
could never be the First President of the United States. 

So I was forced to revise my own estimate of myself. But the 
twin of my new-bom hindered himulity, paradoxical as it may 
seem, was a sense of dignity I had never known before. For if I 
found that I was a person of small consequence, I discovered at 
the same time that I was more nobly related than I had ever sup- 
posed. I had relatives and friends who were notable people by the 
old standards, — I had never been ashamed of my family, — but 
this George Washington, who died long before I was bom, was 
like a king in greatness, and he and I were Fellow Citizens. There 
was a great deal about Fellow Citizens in the patriotic literature 
we read at this time; and I knew from my father how he was a 
Citizen, through the process of naturalization, and how I also was 
a citizen, by virtue of my relation to him. Undoubtedly I was a 
Fellow Citizen, and George Washington was another. It thrilled 
me to realize what sudden greatness had fallen on me; and at the 
same time it sobered me, as with a sense of responsibility. I strove 
to conduct myself as befitted a Fellow Citizen. 

Before books came into my life, I was given to star-gazing and 
day-dreaming. When books were given me, I fell upon them as a 
glutton pounces on his meat after a period of enforced starvation. 
I lived with my nose in a book, and took no notice of the altema- 
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tions of the sun and stars. But now, after the advent of George 
Washington and the American Revolution, I began to dream 
again. I strayed on the common after school instead of hurr3dng 
home to read. I himg on fence rails, my pet book forgotten imder 
my arm, and gazed oflF to the yellow-streaked February simset, 
and beyond, and beyond. I was no longer the central figure of 
my dreams; the dry weeds in the land crackled beneath the tread 
of Heroes. 

What more could America give a child ? Ah, much more ! As I 
read how the patriots planned the Revolution, and how the women 
gave their sons to die in battle, and the heroes led to victory, and 
the rejoicing people set up the Republic, it dawned on me gradu- 
ally what was meant by my country. The people all desiring noble 
things, and striving for them together, def3dng their oppressors, 
giving their lives for each other — all this it was that made my 
coimtry. It was not a thing that I understood: I could not go home 
and tell Frieda about it, as I told her other things I learned at 
school. But I knew one could say " my country " and feel it, as one 
felt "God" or "myself." My teacher, my schoolmates, Miss Dil- 
lingham, George Washington himself could not mean more than I 
when they said "My Country," after I had once felt it. For the 
Country was for all the Citizens, and I was a Citizen. And when 
we stood up to sing "America," I shouted the words with all my 
might. I was in very earnest proclaiming to the world of my love 
for my new-found country. 

"I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills." 

Boston Harbor, Crescent Beach, Chelsea Square — all was hal- 
lowed ground to me. As the day approached when the school was 
to hold exercises in honor of Washington's Birthday, the halls re- 
sounded at all hours with the strains of patriotic songs, and I, who 
was a model of the attentive pupil, more than once lost my place 
in the lesson as I strained to hear, through closed doors, some 
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neighboring class rehearsing "The Star-Spangled Banner." If the 
doors happened to open, the chorus broke out unveiled — 

"O! say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave?" — 

delicious tremors ran up and down my spine, and I was faint with 
suppressed enthusiasm. 

On the day of the Washington celebration I recited a poem that 
I had composed in my enthusiasm. But "composed" is not the 
word. The process of putting on paper the sentiments that seethed 
in the soul was really very discomjwsing. I dug the words out of 
my heart, squeezed the rhymes out of my brain, forced the missing 
syllables out of their hiding-places in the dictionary. May I never 
again know such travail of the spirit as I endured during the fev- 
ered days when I was engaged on the poem. It was not as if I 
wanted to say that snow was white or grass was green. I could do 
that without a dictionary. It was a question now of the living 
sentiments, of the most abstract truths, the names of which were 
very new in my vocabulary. It was necessary to use polysyllables, 
and plenty of them; and where to find rh3anes for such words as 
"tjrranny," "freedom," and "justice," when you had less than 
two years' acquaintance with English! The name I wished to 
celebrate was the most difficult of all. Nothing but " Washington " 
rhymed with "Washington." It was a most ambitious undertak- 
ing, but my heart could find no rest till it had proclaimed itself to 
the world; so I wrestled with my difficulties, and spared not ink, 
till inspiration perched on my pen-point, and my soul gave up 
its best. 

When I had done, I was myself impressed with the length, grav- 
ity, and nobility of my poem. My father was overcome with emo- 
tion as he read it. His hands trembled as he held the paper to the 
light, and the mist gathered in his eyes. My teacher. Miss Dwight, 
was plainly astonished at my performance, and said many kind 
things, and asked many questions; all of which I took very sol- 
emnly, like one who has been in the clouds and returned to earth 
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with a sign upon him. When Miss Dwight asked me to read my 
poem to the class on the day of celebration, I readily consented. 
It was not in me to refuse a chance to tell my schoolmates what I 
thought of George Washington. 

I was not a heroic figure when I stood up in front of the class 
to pronoimce the praises of the Father of his Country. Thin, pale, 
and hollow, with a shadow of short black curls on my brow, and 
the staring look of prominent eyes, I must have looked more 
frightened than imposing. My dress added no grace 4o my ap- 
pearance. ''Plaids'' were in fashion, and my frock was of a red- 
and-green ''plaid" that had a ghastly effect on my complexion. 
I hated it when I thought of it, but on the great day I did not 
know I had any dress on. Heels clapped together, and hands glued 
to my sides, I lifted up my voice in praise of George Washington. 
It was not much of a voice; like my hollow cheeks, it suggested 
consumption. My pronunciation was faulty; my declamation flat. 
But I had the courage of my convictions. I was face to face with 
twoscore Fellow Citizens, in clean blouses and extra frills. I must 
tell them what Washington had done for their covmtry — for our 
country — for me. 

Mary AnHn 

A FAR JOURNEY 

It was no easy task for me on the morning of that 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1891, to believe my senses when I first experienced that well- 
nigh over-whelming feeling that I was really in the great dty of 
New York. As our little party proceeded on across Battery Park 
up toward Washington Street, I felt the need of new faculties to fit 
my new environment. A host of questions besieged my mind. Was 
I really in New York? Was I still my old self, or had some subtle, 
unconscious transformation already taken place in me? Could I 
utter my political and religious convictions freely, unafraid of 
either soldier or priest? What were the opportunities of the great 
New World into which I had just entered? What was awaiting me 
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in America whose life, as I had been told, was so vast, so complex, 
and so enlightened? Whatever the future had "of wonder or sur- 
prise," it seemed that merely being in the United States was 
enough of a blessing to call forth my profoundest gratitude. 

Nor did I have to wait very long for tangible evidence to con- 
vince me that America was the land of liberty and opportunity. 
On that very evening my eyes beheld a scene so strange and so 
delightful that I could hardly believe it was real. Sitting in the 
restaurant early in the evening we heard, approaching from the 
direction of "uptown," band-music and the heavy tread of a 
marching midtitude which filled the street from curb to curb. 
Some one, looking out of the window, shouted, "It is the laborers 1 
They are on their way to Battery Park to hold a meeting and de- 
mand their rights." That was all that was needed for me to dash 
out with a few others and follow the procession to the near-by 
park. I had heard in a very fragmentary way of the "imited 
laborers" in Europe and America, but, while in Syria, and as a 
Turkish subject, it was almost beyond me to conceive of working- 
men in collective moral and political action. The procession was 
dotted with illuminated banners inscribed with mottoes which I 
could not read, and the gathering must have been that of some 
"trade union." Reaching the park the crowd halted, and a huge 
mass of eager men and a few women faced the impassioned speak- 
ers. What those speakers said was beyond my understanding. I 
was a stranger to the country, the English language, and the polit- 
ical and social activities of free men. From some fellow S3rrians 
who understood English I learned that those workingmen were 
protesting against certain issues which I cannot now recall. I was 
intensely interested in the conduct of the few policemen present. 
They walked about leisurely around that human mass, toyed with 
their clubs, and seemed utterly indifferent to all that was going on. 
The orderly conduct of the meeting and the rational way of pro- 
testing against wrongs, real or imaginary, was to me poetry set to 
music. How I wished I could return to S3rria just for a few hours 
and tell my oppressed countrymen what I had seen in America; 
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just to tell them of the freedom and intelligence of the American 
laborer, and of his right and ability to convert parks and street 
corners into lecturing platforms. 



I was told while in Syria that in America money could be 
picked up everywhere. That was not true. But I found that in- 
finitely better things than money — knowledge, freedom, self- 
reliance, order, cleanliness, sovereign human rights, self-govern- 
ment, and all that these great accomplishments imply — can be 
picked up everywhere in America by whosoever earnestly seeks 
them. And those among Americans who are exerting the largest 
influence toward the solution of the "immigration problem" are, 
in my opinion, not those who are writing books on "good citizen- 
ship," but those who stand before the foreigner as the embodiment 
of these great ideals. 

The occasions on which I was made to feel that I was a for- 
eigner — an aUen — were so rare that they are not worth men- 
tioning. My purpose in life, and the large warm heart of America 
which opens wide to every person who aspires to be a good and 
useful citizen, made me forget that there was an "immigration 
problem" within the borders of this great Commonwealth. 

It was in that little town ^ also that I first heard "America" 
sung. The line "Land where my fathers died" stuck in my 
throat. I envied every person in that audience who could sing it 
truthfully. For years afterward, whenever I tried to sing those 
words, I seemed to myself to be an intruder. At last a new light 
broke upon my understanding. At last I was led to realize that the 
fathers of my new and higher self did live and die in America. I 
was bom in Syria as a child, but I was bom in America as a man. 
All those who fought for the freedom I enjoy, for the dvic ideals I 
cherish, for the simple but lofty virtues of the t)rpical American 
home which I love, were my fathers! Therefore, I could sing the 

1 Elmore, Ohio. 
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words "Land where my fathers died" with as much truth and 
justice as the words, "Land of the pilgrim's pride." 



My soul was fired with admiration for the devotion, heroism, 
and endurance of the American volunteer soldier, of both the 
North and the South. And, oh, the story of Abraham Lincoln! 
How it opened every vein of sympathy in my nature and awakened 
in me deep, almost religious reverence for the memory of that 
"rich and various man." As I read and re-read the records of his 
journey from a log cabin to the White House, Lincoln seemed to 
me to be the noblest human example this side the Crucifixion, and 
the supreme vindication of democracy. 

And now to say that my enthusiasm for the martyr president 
has been sobered down and relieved of its high coloring does by no 
means indicate a reversal of my youthful estimate of his worth. 
No; Abraham Lincoln remains to me as one of the great world- 
builders and saviors of hmnanity. But my present opinion is that, 
if humanity is not to be pronounced a failure, no one individual 
can be so good above all other individuals, nor of sufficiently in- 
clusive greatness as to be called the noblest human example and 
the supreme vindication of democracy. I find the vindication of 
democracy not only in the career of Lincoln, l?ut also in the million 
men who left their occupations and responded to his call to arms 
to defend a national ideal; I find it in the fortitude and sacrificing 
love of the countless American mothers, wives, and sisters, who 
bade their men go forth and give their fullest measure of devotion 
to the homes and altars of their country. I find the supreme vindi- 
cation of democracy in this nation's survival of the shocks of the 
greatest civil war in history; in that great historic triumph of rea- 
son over the passions in a reunited North and South; in America's 
millions of happy homes; in its multitudes of schools and libraries, 
which are "free to all," and in the fact that its power of cohesion is 
neither that of standing armies, nor yet of superimposed laws, but 
the intelligence of its citizens and mutual good will among thenou 
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I find the vindication of democracy in the marvelous assimilative 
powers of America through which hosts of aliens are enfranchised 
in peace and freedom, intellectually, politically, and socially; in 
the fact that one may travel through the whole vast territory 
called the United States, the home of a hundred million souls, 
without encountering a custom-house, a "frontier guard," or a 
constabulary squad; in the American citizen's love for fair play 
and his deep conviction that right only makes might. 

No king, I believe, ever felt more exalted with his crown and 
scepter than I did whenever I said " My country! " Just think of 
me, the child of ages of oppression, now having a great country to 
serve, to defend, nay, to save from impending ruin! It was unde- 
filed glory to address " my fellow citizens," even to carry a torch — 
a lighted one — and join the procession under the Stars and 
Stripes. 



Now, do you wish to know what riches I have gathered in the 
New World? I will tell you. These are my riches, which neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt. I have traveled from the primitive 
social life of a S5nian village to a great city which embodies the 
noblest traditions of the most enlightened country in the world. 
I have come from the bondage of Turkish rule to the priceless 
heritage of American citizenship. Though one of the least of her 
loyal citizens, I am rich in the sense that I am helping in my small 
way to solve America's great problems and to realize her wondrous 
possibilities. In this great country I have been taught to believe 
in and to labor for an enlightened and cooperative individualism, 
universal peace, free churches, and free schools. 

Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

An address given at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 10, 
1915- 

Mr. Mayor, Fellow-Citizens: It warms my heart that you 
should give me such a reception; but it is not of myself that I 
wish to think to-night, but of those who have just become citi- 
zens of the United States. 

This is the only country in the world which experiences this 
constant and repeated rebirth. Other countries depend upon the 
multiplication of their own native people. This country is con- 
stantly drinking strength out of new sources by the voluntary 
association with it of great bodies of strong men and forward- 
looking women out of other lands. And so by the gift of the free 
will of independent people it is being constantly renewed from 
generation to generation by the same process by which it was 
originally created. It is as if humanity had determined to see to 
it that this great Nation, founded for the benefit of humanity, 
should not lack for the allegiance of the people of the world. 

You have just taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Of allegiance to whom? Of allegiance to no one, unless it be God — 
certainly not of allegiance to those who temporarily represent this 
great Government. You have taken an oath of allegiance to a 
great ideal, to a great body of principles, to a great hope of the 
human race. You have said, "We are going to America not only 
to earn a living, not only to seek the things which it was more 
difficult to obtain where we were bom, but to help forward the 
great enterprises of the human spirit — to let men know that 
everywhere in the world there are men who will cross strange 
oceans and go where a speech is spoken which is alien to them if 
they can but satisfy their quest for what their spirits crave; know- 
ing that whatever the speech there is but one longing and utterance 
of the human heart, and that is for liberty and justice." And while 
you bring all countries with you, y<m come with a purpose of leav^ 
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ing all other countries behind you — bringing what is best of their 
spirit, but not looking over your shoulders and seeking to perpetu- 
ate what you intended to leave behind in them. I certainly would 
not be one even to suggest that a man cease to love the home of 
his birth and the nation of his origin — these things are very sacred 
and ought not to be put out of our hearts — but it is one thing to 
love the place where you were bom and it is another thing to dedi- 
cate yourself to the place to which you go. You cannot dedicate 
yourself to America unless you become in every respect and with 
every purpose of your will thorough Americans. You cannot be- 
come thorough Americans if you think of yourselves in groups, 
America does not consist of groups. A man who thinks of himself 
as belonging to a particular national group in America has not 
yet become an American, and the man who goes among you to 
trade upon your nationality is no worthy son to live under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you wovdd be, not only always to think 
first of America, but always, also, to think first of humanity. You 
do not love humanity if you seek to divide humanity into jealous 
camps. Humanity can be welded together only by love, by sym- 
pathy, by justice, not by jealousy and hatred. I am sorry for the 
man who seeks to make personal capital out of the passions of his 
fellow-men. He has lost the touch and ideal of America, for 
America was create to unite mankind by those passions which 
lift and not by the passions which separate and debase. We came 
to America, either ourselves or in the persons of our ancestors, to 
better the ideals of men, to make them see finer things than they 
had seen before, to get rid of the things that divide and to make 
sure of the things that unite. It was but an historical accident no 
doubt that this great coimtry was called the "United States"; 
yet I am very thankful that it has that word " United" in its title, 
and the man who seeks to divide man from man, group from group, 
interest from interest in this great Union is striking at its very 
heart. 

It is a very interesting circumstance to me, in thinking of those 
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of you who have just sworn allegiance to this great Government, 
that you were drawn across the ocean by some beckoning finger of 
hope, by some belief, by some vision of a new kind of justice, by 
some expectation of a better kind of life. No doubt you have been 
disappointed in some of us. Some of us are very disappointing. 
No doubt you have foimd that justice in the United States goes 
only with a pure heart and a right purpose as it does everywhere 
else in the world. No doubt what ygu foimd here did not seem 
touched for you, after all, with the complete beauty of the ideal 
which you had conceived beforehand. But remember this: If we 
had grown at all poor in the ideal, you brought some of it with you. 
A man does not go out to seek the thing that is not in him. A man 
does not hope for the thing that he does not believe in, and if some 
of us have forgotten what America believed in, you, at any rate, 
imported in your own hearts a renewal of the belief. That is the 
reason that I, for one, make you welcome. If I have in any degree 
forgotten what America was intended for, I will thank God if you 
will remind me. I was bom in America. You dreamed dreams of 
what America was to be, and I hope you brought the dreams with 
you. No man that does not see visions will ever realize any high 
hope or undertake any high enterprise. Just because you brought 
dreams with you, America is more likely to realize dreams such 
as you brought. You are enriching us if you came expecting us to 
be better than we are. 

You have come into this great Nation voluntarily seeking some- 
thing that we have to give, and all that we have to give is this: 
We can not exempt you from work. No man is exempt from work 
anywhere in the world. We cannot exempt you from the strife and 
the heartbreaking burden of the struggle of the day — that is 
common to mankind everywhere; we cannot exempt you from the 
loads that you must carry. We can only make them light by the 
spirit in which they are carried. That is the spirit of hope, it is 
the spirit of liberty, it is the spirit of justice. 

Woodraw Wilson 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field, as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this; but, in a larger sense, we can- 
not dedicate — we cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow — this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the imfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
— and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Abraham Lincoln 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON BEFORE 
CONGRESS, APRIL 2, 1917 

Gentlemen of the Congress: I have called the Congress mto 
extraordinary session because there are serious, very serious, 
choices of policy to be made, and made immediately, which it was 
neither right nor constitutionally permissible that I should assume 
the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before you the ex- 
traordinary announcement of the Imperial German Government 
that on and after the first day of February it was its purpose to 
put aside all restraints of law or of humanity and use its sub- 
marines to sink every vessel that sought to approach either the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe 
or any of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany within 
the Mediterranean. That had seemed to be the object of the 
German submarine warfare earlier in the war, but since April of 
last year the Imperial Government had somewhat restrained the 
commanders of its imdersea craft in conformity with its promise 
then given to us that passenger boats should not be sunk and that 
due warning would be given to all other vessels which its sub- 
nuuines might seek to destroy, when no resistance was offered or 
escape attempted, and care taken that their crews were given at 
least a fair chance to save their lives in their open boats. The pre- 
cautions taken were meagre and haphazard enough, as was proved 
in distressing instance after instance in the progress of the cruel 
and unmanly business, but a certain degree of restraint was ob- 
served. The new policy has'swept every restriction aside. Vessels 
of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, 
their destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the 
bottom without warning and without thought of help or mercy for 
those on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals along with those of 
belligerents. Even hospital ships and ships carrying relief to the 
sorely bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, though the latter 
were provided with safe conduct through the proscribed areas by 
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the German Government itself and were distinguished by un- 
mistakable marks of identity, have been simk with the same reck- 
less lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things would 
in fact be done by any government that had hitherto subscribed 
to the humane practices of civilized nations. International law 
had its origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be 
respected and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right 
of dominion and where lay the free highwa3rs of the world. By 
painful stage after stage has that law been built up, with meagre 
enough results, indeed, after all was accomplished that could be 
accomplished, but always with a clear view, at least, of what the 
heart and conscience of mankind demanded. This minimum of 
right the German Government has swept aside under the plea of 
retaliation and necessity and because it had no weapons which it 
could use at sea except these which it is impossible to employ as it 
is employing them without throwing to the winds all scruples of 
humanity or of respect for the understandings that were supposed 
to imderlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now thinking 
of the loss of property involved, immense and serious as that is, 
but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of 
non-combatants, men, women, and children, engaged in pursuits 
which have always, even in the darkest periods of modem his- 
tory, been deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The 
present German submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, 
American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply 
to learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been simk and overwhelmed in the waters in the 
same way. There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to 
all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet 
it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made with a moder- 
ation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our 
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character and our motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling 
away. Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion 
of the physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of 
right, of human right, of which we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth of Febru- 
ary last I thought that it would suffice to assert our neutral rights 
with arms, our right to use the seas against unlawf vd interference, 
our right to keep om* people safe against unlawful violence. But 
armed neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable. Because sub- 
marines are in effect outlaws when used as the German sub- 
marines have been used against merchant shipping, it is impos- 
sible to defend ships against their attacks as the law of nations has 
assumed that merchantmen would defend themselves against 
privateers or cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the open sea. 
It is common prudence in such circmnstances, grim necessity in- 
deed, to endeavour to destroy them before they have shown their 
own intention. They must be dealt with upon sight, if dealt with 
at all. The German Government denies the right of neutrals to use 
arms at all within the areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even 
in the defense of rights which no modem publicist has ever before 
questioned their right to defend. The intimation is conveyed that 
the armed guards which we have placed on our merchant ships 
will be treated as beyond the pale of law and subject to be dealt 
with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at 
best; in such circmnstances and in the face of such pretensions it 
is worse than ineffectual: it is likely only to produce what it is 
meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into the 
war without either the rights or the effectiveness of belligerents. 
There is one choice we cannot make, we are incapable of making: 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most 
sacred rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no common 
wrongs; they cut to the very roots of hmnan life. 

With a profoimd sense of the solemn and even tragical character 
of the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it 
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involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my con- 
stitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing 
less than war against the government and people of the United 
States; that it formerly accept the status of belligerent which has 
thus been thrust upon it; and that it take inmiediate steps not 
only to put the coimtry in a more thorough state of defense but 
also to exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
Government of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost prac- 
ticable cooperation in counsel and action with the governments 
now at war with Germany, and, as incident to that, the extension 
to those governments of the most liberal financial credits, in order 
that our resources may so far as possible be added to theirs. It 
will involve the organization and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply the materials of war and serve 
the incidental needs of the nation in the most abundant and yet 
the most economical and eflicient way possible. It will involve the 
immediate full equipment of the navy in all respects, but particu- 
larly in supplying it with the best means of dealing with the 
enemy's submarines. It will involve the immediate addition to 
the armed forces of the United States already provided for by law 
in case of war at least five himdred thousand men, who shovdd, in 
my opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal liability to 
service, and also the authorization of subsequent additional incre- 
ments of equal force so soon as they may be needed and can be 
handled in training. It will involve also, of course, the granting of 
adequate credits to the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as 
they can equitably be sustained by the present generation, by well- 
conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation because 
it seems to me that it would be most unwise to base the credits 
which will now be necessary entirely on money borrowed. It is our 
duty, I most respectfully lurge, to protect our people so far as we 
may against the very serious hardships and evils which wovdd be 
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likely to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by vast 
loans. 

In canying out the measures by which these things are to be 
accomplished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom of 
interfering as little as possible in our own preparation and in the 
equipment of our own military forces, with the duty, — for it will 
be a very practical duty, — of supplying the nations already at 
war with Germany with the materials which they can obtain only 
from us or by our assistance. They are in the field and we should 
help them in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several execu- 
tive departments of the Government, for the consideration of your 
committees, measures for the accomplishment of the several objects 
I have mentioned. I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with 
them as having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the Government upon which the responsibility of con- 
ducting the war and safeguarding the nation will most directly 
faU. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let us 
be very dear, and make very clear to all the world what our mo- 
tives and our objects are. My own thought has not been driven 
from its habitual and normal course by the unhappy events of the 
last two months, and I do not believe that the thought of the na- 
tion has been altered or clouded by them. I have exactly the same 
things in mind now that I had in mind when I addressed the Sen- 
ate on the twenty-second of January last; the same that I had in 
mind when I addressed the Congress on the third of February and 
on the twenty-sixth of February. Our object now, as then, is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world 
as against selfish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and of action as will henceforth ensure the observance 
of those principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable 
where the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the exist- 
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ence of autocratic governments backed by organized force which is 
controlled wholly by their will, not by the will of their people. We 
have seen the last of neutrality in such circmnstances. We are at 
the'beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be 
observed among nations and their governments that are observed 
among the individual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feel- 
ing towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not 
upon their impulse that their government acted in entering this 
war. It was not with their previous knowledge or approval. It 
was a war determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in 
the old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere consulted by 
their rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the interest of 
dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men who were accustomed 
to use their fellow men as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations 
do not fill their neighbour states with spies or set the course of 
intrigue to bring about some critical posture of affairs which will 
give them an opportunity to strike and make conquest. Such de- 
signs can be successfully worked out only under cover and where 
no one has the right to ask questions. Cimningly contrived plans 
of deception or aggression, carried, it may be, from generation to 
generation, can be worked on and kept from the light only within 
the privacy of courts or behind the carefully guarded confidences 
of a narrow and privileged class. They are happily impossible 
where public opinion commands and insists upon full information 
concerning all the nation's affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except 
by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its cov- 
enants. It must be a league of honour, a partnership of opinion. 
Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles 
who could plan what they would and render accoimt to no one 
would be a corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples 
can hold their purpose and their honor steady to a common end 
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and prefer the interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their 
own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been added to 
our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful and 
heartening things that have been happening within the last few 
weeks in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew it best to 
have been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits 
of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people that 
spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards life. 
The autocracy that crowned the siunmit of her political structure, 
long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was 
not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now it has 
been shaken oflP and the great, generous Russian people have been 
added in all their native majesty and might to the forces that are 
fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here 
is a fit partner for a League of Honour. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that the Prus- 
sisui autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that from 
the very outset of the present war it has filled our imsuspecting 
communities and even our offices of government with spies and set 
criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of 
counsel, our peace within and without, our industries and oiu* com- 
merce. Indeed it is now evident that its spies were here even be- 
fore the war began; and it is unhappily not a matter of conjecture 
but a fact proved in our coiuts of justice that the intrigues which 
have more than once come perilously near to disturbing the peace 
and dislocating the industries of the country have been carried on 
at the instigation, with the support, and even under the personal 
direction of official agents of the Imperial Government accredited 
to the Government of the United States. Even in checking these 
things and trymg to extirpate them we have sought to put the 
most generous interpretation possible upon them because we knew 
that their source lay, not in any hostile feeling or piupose of the 
German people towards us (who were, no doubt as ignorant of 
them as we ourselves were), but only in the selfish designs of a 
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Government that did what it pleased and told its people nothing. 
But they have played their part in serving to convince us at last 
that that Government entertains no real friendship for us and 
means to act against our peace and security at its convenience. 
That it means to stir up enemies against us at oiu* very doors the 
intercepted note to the German Minister at Mexico City is elo^ 
quent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend; and that in the presence of its organized 
power, alwa3rs lying in wait to accomplish we know not what pur- 
pose, there can be no assured security for the democratic govern- 
ments of the world. We are now about to accept gauge of battle 
with this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the 
whole force of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions and 
its power. We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of 
false pretence about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples 
included: for the rights of nations great and small and the priv- 
ilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life and of obedi- 
ence. The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace 
must be planted upon the tested foimdations of political liberty. 
We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no do- 
minion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material compen- 
sation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when 
those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom 
of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancour and without selfish ob- 
ject, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share 
with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct oiu* opera- 
tions as belligerents without passion and oiffselves observe with 
proud punctilio the principles of right and of fair play we profess 
to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments allied with the Imperial 
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Government of Germany because they have not made war upon 
us or challenged us to defend our right and our honour. The 
Austro-Himgarian Government has, indeed, avowed its unquali- 
fied endorsement and acceptance of the reckless and lawless sub- 
marine warfare adopted now without disguise by the Imperial 
German Government, and it has therefore not been possible for 
this Government to receive Coimt Tamowski, the Ambassador 
recently accredited to this Government by the Imperial and Royal 
Government of Austria-Hungary; but that Government has not 
actually engaged in warfare against citizens of the United States 
on the seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at least, of post- 
poning a discussion of our relations with the authorities at Vienna. 
We enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it because 
there are no other means of defending oiu* rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents 
in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus, 
not in enmity towards a people or with the desire to bring any 
injury or disadvantage upon them, tut only in armed opposition 
to an irresponsible government which has thrown aside all con- 
siderations of hiunanity and of right and is running amuck. We 
are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German people, and 
shall desire nothing so much as the early re^stablishment of inti- 
mate relations of mutual advantage between us, — however hard it 
may be for them, for the time being, to believe that this is spoken 
from our hearts. We have borne with their present government 
through all these bitter months because of that friendship, — exer- 
cising a patience and forbearance which would otherwise have 
been impossible. We shall, h^pily, still have an opportunity to 
prove that friendship in oiu* daily attitude and actions towards the 
millions of men and women of German birth and native sympathy 
who live amongst us and share oiu* life, and we shall be proud to 
prove it toward all who are in fact loyal to their neighbours and 
to the Government in the hoiu* of test. They are, most of them, as 
true and loyal Americans as if they had never known any other 
fealty or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand with us in 
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rebuking and restraining the few who may be of a different mind 
and purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with 
with a firm hand of stem repression; but, if it lifts its head at all, 
it will lift it only here and there and without coimtenance except 
from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty. Gentlemen of the Con- 
gress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. There are, 
it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice, ahead of us. 
It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts, — for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own govenunents, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal domin- 
ion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 
To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasiu-ed. God 
helping her, she can do no other. 

Woodrow Wilson 

THE REVEILLE 

Hask! I hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of armed men the hum; 
Lo! a nation's hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum, — 
Saying, "Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted," said the quick alarming drum. 
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''Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autirnm days shall come?" 
But the drum 
Echoed, "Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest," said the solemn-soimding 
drum. 

" But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom? 
What if conquest, subjugation. 
Even greater ills become?" 
But the drum 
Answered, "Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it," said the Yankee answering 
drum. 

"What if, *mid the cannons' thunder. 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb. 
When my brothers fall aroimd me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb?" 
But the drum 
Answered, "Come! 
Better there in death imited, than in life a recreant. — Come!" 

Thus they answered, — hoping, fearing, 

Some in faith, and doubting some. 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, "My chosen people, come!" 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb. 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, "Lord, we 
come!" 

Bret Harte 
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MEMORIAL DAY 

Was established by Commander-in-Chief John A. Logan, in the 
following General Order: — 

Headquarters, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Washington, D.C, May 5, 1868. 
General Orders, 
No. II. 

I. The 30th day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose 
of strewing with flowers or otherwise decorating the graves of 
comrades who died in defence of their coimtry during the late 
rebellion, and whose bodies now lie in almost every dty, village and 
hamlet churchyard in the land. Li this observance no form of 
ceremony is prescribed, but Posts and comrades will in their own 
way arrange such fitting services and testimonials of respect as 
circumstances may permit. 

We are organized, comrades, as our Regulations tell us, for the 
purpose, among other things, "of preserving and strengthening 
those kind and fraternal feelings which have boimd together the 
soldiers, sailors and marines who united to suppress the late re- 
bellion." What can aid m.6re to assure this result than by cherish- 
ing tenderly the memory of our heroic dead, who made their 
breasts a barricade between our coimtry and its foes? Their sol- 
dier lives were the reveille of freedom to a race in chains, and their 
deaths the tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. We should guard 
their graves with sacred vigilance. All that the consecrated 
wealth and taste of the nation can add to their adornment and 
security is but a fitting tribute to the memory of her slain defend- 
ers. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed grounds. 
Let pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverent visitors 
and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no 
ravages of time testify to the present or to the coming generations 
that we have forgotten as a people the cost of a free and undivided 
Republic. 
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If other eyes grow dull and other hands slack, and other hearts 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light 
and warmth of life remain to us. 

Let us, then, at the time appointed gather aroimd their sacred 
remains and garland the passionless mounds above them with 
choicest flowers of springtime; let us raise above them the dear old 
flag they saved from dishonor; let us in this solemn presence renew 
our pledges to aid and assist those whom they have left among us, 
a sacred charge upon a nation's gratitude — the soldier's and 
sailor's widow and orphan. 

n. It is the purpose of the Commander-in-Chief to inaugurate 
this observance with the hope that it will be kept up from year to 
year while a survivor of the war remains to honor the memory of 
his departed conu-ades. He earnestly desires the public press to 
call attention to this Order, and lend its friendly aid in bringing it 
to the notice of comrades in all parts of the coimtry in time for 
simxiltaneous compliance therewith. 

ni. Department Commanders will use every effort to make this 

Order effective. 

By command of 

John A. Logan, Commander-ifhChief. 

N. P. CmPMAN, Adjutant-General. 

OUR NATIONAL IDEALS 

Foremost among the ideals which have characterized our na- 
tional life is the spirit of self-reliance. The very first chapter of our 
national history records the story of a man who arose from among 
the toilers of his time, and whom eighteen years of disappointed 
hopes could not dismay. It tells how this man, holding out the 
promise of a new dominion, at last overcame the opposition of 
royal courtiers, and secured the tardy support of reluctant rulers. 
And when, at Palos, Columbus flimg to the breeze the sails of his 
frail craft, and ventured upon that imknown ocean from which, 
according to the belief of his age, there was no hope of return, he 
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displayed the chief characteristic of the American people — the 
spirit of self-reliance. 

What is this spirit? Emerson has expressed it in a sentence: 
" We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; 
we will speak our own minds.** This was the spirit which ani- 
mated that little group of colonists who preferred the unknown 
hardships of the new world to the certain tyranny of the old; who 
chose to break old ties, to brave the sea, to face the loneliness and 
perils of life in a strange land — a land of difficulties and dangers, 
but a land of liberty and opportimity. 

If we follow these pioneers in our fancy, we see them clearing 
the unbroken wilderness, and dotting the clearings with homes and 
churches and schools. We imderstand, too, how inevitably the 
sturdy self-reliance of these early pioneers led to the revolt against 
the mother coimtry. The taxes levied by Great Britain upon her 
colonies in America were not excessive or burdensome; but under- 
lying the dispute over taxation was the f imdamental issue of home 
rule. Were the colonies to be governed by a Parliament across the 
sea, whose laws regulating commerce and trade were framed pri- 
marily in the interest of the mother coimtry? Or were they to regu- 
late their own affairs and to map out their own destinies? This 
was the real issue imderlying the Stamp Act and the Townshend 
Acts, the Non-Importation Agreement and the Boston Massacre, 
the burning of the Gaspee, and the five Intolerable Acts. It was 
this issue of self-government and self-control that finally led the 
little group of colonies scattered along the Atlantic coast to throw 
down the gage of battle to the mistress of the seas. 

Later chapters of our national history record the same story 
of sturdy self-reliance. The Barbary pirates levied tribute upon 
our merchantmen: we became a naval power. France and Great 
Britain struck at our commerce: we fought a second war for the 
freedom of the seas. Three powerful European monarchies united 
to crush the spirit of liberty in South America: our country an- 
nounced the famous Monroe Doctrine, a declaration of home rule, 
that the American continents were henceforth to be ruled by the 
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people of America. Mexico declared war upon Texas: she lost 
California. Spain waged a cruel and useless conflict in Cuba: she 
was driven from the western hemisphere, and from the Philippines 
as well. Meantime our population has increased from three to 
ninety millions: instead of thirteen, forty-eight States are mem- 
bers of our federal Union, and the feeble third-rate power of Jef- 
ferson's day has developed into one of the foremost nations of the 
world. 

In order that our country may continue this proud record of 
self-reliance, each one of us has a special obligation. Every citizen 
in his individual life should live up to the same ideal of self-reliance. 
The yoimg citizen who relies on himself, who does honest work in 
school, never cheating or shirking, who is always ready to do a little 
more than is actually required of him, who thinks for himself, acts 
rightly because he loves right actions — such a citizen is doing his 
part in helping to achieve our national ideal of self-reliance. 

William Backus GuiUeau 

THE IDEAL CITIZEN 

The ideal citizen is the man who believes that all men are broth- 
ers, and the nation is merely an extension of his family, to be loved, 
respected, and cared for accordingly. Such a man attends person- 
ally to all dvic duties with which he deems himself charged. 
Those which are within his own control he would no more trust to 
inferiors than he would leave the education of his children to 
kitchen servants. The public demands upon his time, thought, and 
money, come upon him suddenly, and often they find him ill- 
prepared; but he nerves himself to the inevitable, knowing that 
in the village, state, and nation, any mistake or neglect upon his 
part must impose a penalty, sooner or later, upon those whom he 
loves. 

The ideal citizen is "good for all demands" justly made upon 
him; never shirks work, or assmnes that what he neglects to at- 
tend to will be made right by his fellow citizens. He knows how, 
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in dvic affairs, to apply the point of the old sa3dng that ''a stitch 
in time saves nine/' and, conversely, that if stitches are not taken 
in time, there may be rents and exposures which newly aroused 
industry cannot repair in time to prevent disgrace and loss. 

The ideal citizen always "wants to know why." His conscience 
may be better than his education, but he loses no opportunity to 
discover what has been the stumbling block of other communities 
and nations, and if he. does not find this task easy; he perseveres, 
knowing that when one is in the fight, it is better to be beaten than 
to dodge responsibility by running away. 

In politics the ideal citizen takes sides with a party but makes 
his partisan affiliations through principle, instead of prejudice or 
the partiality that comes through personal acquaintance. He 
finds this hard work at times, but, somehow, everything worth 
doing or having requires a great deal of personal effort, and not a 
little self-sacrifice; yet he realizes that to be led by the nose is 
unmanly even if the leader be a wiser man, and a personal friend 
besides. He may respect men who differ in opinion, but it is not 
necessary on that accoimt that he should respect their erroneous 
ideas. He is not to be held to accoimt for others' opinions, but 
simply for his own. 

Sometimes the ideal citizen finds himself obliged to vote with a 
party which he previously has opposed, and in which his associates 
are his old political enemies. In such cases his position is painful; 
for, as a rule, the more thoughtful and earnest the man, the dearer 
to him are the old ties of S3anpathy and association. It needs 
bravery to make an ideal citizen. He knows that local necessities 
have no possible connection with national issues, and acts accord- 
ingly. Like Washington, he votes for measures, not men. He has 
seen great abuses develop from small neglects; so, instead of con- 
centrating his attention and spending his money, once in four 
years, to elect the Presidential candidate of his party, he attends 
all the primary meetings, and never fails to vote at an election 
simply because the offices seem of small importance. 

The ideal citizen is always a disturbing factor in his own polit- 
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ical field. He is in the position of the missionary to a congregation 
of Southern negroes, who persisted in preaching against theft and 
other violations of the ten commandments, while his hearers were 
longing only to hear of the wonders described in the Book of Reve- 
lation, and to exult in anticipation of rambling through the golden 
streets and stately mansions of the great hereafter. It is much the 
same way in politics. The man who in time of peace prepares 
for war, and tries to urge his party associates to forego selfish 
desires, and incite all to a more earnest effort for the public good, 
is always sure to be regarded as a nuisance. Consequently, the 
ideal citizen must be prepared to become a martyr. 

The greatest men are seldom those who receive the greatest 
formal recognition. Neither Webster, Clay, nor Calhoim became 
President, and Moses was driven out of Egypt for avenging the 
wrongs of one of his race. The ancient Greeks banished all their 
wise men; and as for Jesus, He was crucified instead of crowned. 

Finally, the ideal citizen looks out not for himself alone, but 
regards himself as but part of the commxmity in which he lives. 
To make money out of politics seems as bad to him as living on the 
earnings of his parents and children; for he knows that the com- 
munity or nation has no money of its own, but only what it ex- 
tracts from the pockets of the people, the poorest as well as the 
richest. His compensation consists in the sense of duty well done; 
and jthe more he does, the less the reward he thinks himself en- 
titled to. 

John Habberton 

MY COUNTRY 

I LOVE my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild, fantastic forms. 
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I love her rivers, deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales, 

The haimts of peacefid rest. 

I love her forests, dark and lone 
For there the wild bird's merry tone 

Is heard from mom till night, 
And there are lovelier flowers, I ween, 
Than e'er in Eastern lands were seen, 

In varied colors bright. 

Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 

Have all their charms for me; 
But more I love my country's name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 
"The land of liberty." 

Oh, give me back my native hills. 
My daisied meads, and trouted rills. 

And groves of pine! 
Oh, give me, too, the mountain air, — 
My youthful days without a care, 
When rose for me a mother's prayer, 

In tones divine! 

Long years have passed, — and I behold 
My father's elms and mansion old, — 

The brook's bright wave; 
But, ah! the scenes which fancy drew 
Deceived my heart, — the friends I knew 
Are sleeping now, beneath the yew, — 

Low in the gravel 
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The sunny spots I love so well, 
When but a child, seem like a spell 

Flimg roimd the bier! 
The ancient wood, the cliff, the glade, 
Whose charms, methought, could never fade, 
Again I view, — yet shed, unstayed, 

The silent tear! 

Here let me kneel, and linger long. 
And pour, unheard, my native song. 

And seek relief! 
Like ocean's wave, that restless heaves. 
My days roll on, yet memory weaves 
Her twilight o'er the past, and leaves 

A balm for grief! 

Oh, that I could again recall 
My early joys, companions, all. 

That cheered my youth! 
But, ah, 't is vain, — how changed am I! 
My heart hath learned the bitter sigh! 
The pure shall meet beyond the sky, — 

How sweet the truth! 

Hesperian 

A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

In all this Cuban business there is one man stands out on the 
horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain and the United States, it 
was very necessary to communicate quickly with the leader of 
the insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Cuba — no one knew where. No mail nor telegraph mes- 
sage could reach him. The President must secure his cooperation, 
and quickly. 
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What to do? 
■ Some one said to the President, "There's a fellow by the name 
of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody can." 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered to Garda. 
How "the fellow by the name of Rowan" took the letter, sealed 
it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his heart, in four days 
landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an open boat, disap- 
peared into the jimgle, and in three weeks came out on the other 
side of the island, having traversed a hostile coimtry on foot, and 
delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no special desire 
now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a letter 
to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did not ask, 
"Where is he at?" By the Eternal! There is a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in every 
college of the land. It is not book learning yoimg men need, nor 
instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the verte- 
brae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies: do the thing — "Carry a message to 
Garcia!" 
; General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 

No man, who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise where 
many hands were needed, but has been well-nigh appalled at times 
by the imbecility of the average man — the inability or unwilling- 
ness to concentrate on a thing and do it. Slipshod assistance, fool- 
ish inattention, dowdy indifference, and half-hearted work seem 
the rule; and no man succeeds unless by hook or crook or threat 
he forces or bribes other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in His 
goodness performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of Light for 
an assistant. You, reader, put this matter to a test. You are 
sitting now in your oflSce — six clerks are within call. Summon any 
one and make this request: "Please look in the encyclopaedia and 
make a brief memorandum for me concerning the life of Cor- 
reggio." 

Will the clerk quietly say, "Yes, sir," and go do the task? 
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On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy eye 
and ask one or more of the following questions: — 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopaedia? 

Where is the encyclopaedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Dont you mean Bismarck? 

What's the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan't I bring you the book and let you look it up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have answered the 
questions, and explained how to find the information, and why you 
want it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other clerks to help 
him try to find Correggio and then come back and tell you there 
is no such man. Of course, I may lose my bet, but according to 
the Law of Average, I will not. 

Now, if you are wise, you will not bother to explain to your 
"assistant" that Correggio is indexed imder the C's, not in the 
K's, but you will smile sweetly and say, "Never mind," and go 
look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this moral stupidity, 
this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to cheerfully catch 
hold and lift, are things that put pure Socialism so far into the 
future. If men will not act for themselves, what will they do when 
the benefit of their effort is for all? A first mate with knotted club 
seems necessary and the dread of getting "the boimce" Saturday 
night holds many a worker to his place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten who apply 
can neither spell nor pimctuate — and do not think it neces- 
sary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

"You see that bookkeeper," said the foreman to me in a large 
factory. 
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"Yes, what about him?" 

"Well, he's a fine accountant, but if I 'd send him uptown on 
an errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, and, on the 
other hand, might stop at four saloons on the way, and when he 
got to Main Street, would forget what he had been sent for." 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy ex- 
pressed for the "down-trodden denizen of the sweat-shop" and 
the "homeless wanderer searching for honest employment," and 
with it all often go many hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old before his 
time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne'er-do-wells to do intelli- 
gent work; and his long, patient striving with "help" that does 
nothing but loaf when his back is turned. In every store and 
factory there is a constant weeding-out process going on. The em- 
ployer is constantly sending away "help" that have shown their 
incapacity to further the interests of the business, and others are 
being taken on. No matter how good times are, this sorting con- 
tinues, only, if times are hard and work is scarce, the sorting is done 
finer — but out, and forever out, the incompetent and imworthy 
go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest prompts every 
employer to keep the best — those who can carry a message to 
Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not the ability 
to manage a business of his own, and yet who is absolutely worth- 
less to any one else, because he carries with him constantly the 
insane suspicion that his employer is oppressing, or intending to 
oppress, him. He cannot give orders; and he will not receive them. 
Should a message be given him to take to Garcia, his answer would 
probably be, "Take it yourself." 

To-night this man walks the streets looking for work, the wind 
whistling through his threadbare coat. No one who knows him 
dare employ him, for he is a regular firebrand of discontent. He is 
impervious to reason, and the only thing that can impress him is 
the toe of a thick-soled Number Nine boot. 
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Of course, I know that one so morally deformed is no less to be 
pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitying, let us drop a tear, 
too, for the men who are striving to carry on a great enterprise, 
whose working hours are not limited by the whistle, and whose 
hair is fast turning white through the struggle to hold in line 
dowdy indiflFerence, slipshod imbecility, and the heartless ingrati- 
tude, which, but for their enterprise, would be both hungry and 
homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have, but when 
all the world has gone a-slimuning, I wish to speak a word of sym- 
pathy for the man who succeeds — the man who, against great 
odds, has directed the efforts of others, and having succeeded, finds 
there's nothing in it: nothing but bare board and dothes. 

I have carried a dinner-pail and worked for day's wages, and I 
have also been an employer of labor, and I know there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, in 
poverty; rags are no recommendation; and all employers are not 
rapacious and high-handed, any more than all poor men are 
virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
" boss ' ' is away, as well as when he is at home. And the man, who, 
when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, without 
asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking intention of 
chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but de- 
liver it, never gets "laid off," nor has to go on a strike for higher 
wages. 

Civilization is one long, anxious search for just such individuals. 
Anything such a man asks shall be granted; his kind is so rare that 
no employer can afford to let him go. He is wanted in every city, 
town, and village — in every office, shop, store, and factory. The 
world cries out for such: he is needed, and needed badly — the 
man who can carry a message to Garcia. 

Elbert Hubbard 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

The Man Without a Country is a purely imaginary story. Philip Nolan, a 
young army officer was court-martialed because of his intimacy with Aaron 
Burr. He e^ressed a wish never to "hear of the United States again," was 
banished and sentenced to spend the remainder of his life on a government 
boat, where no one was allowed to mention the name of his coimtry. 

I FIRST came to understand anything about "the man without 
a country" one day when we overhauled a dirty little schooner 
which had slaves on board. An oflScer was sent to take charge of 
her, and; after a few minutes, he sent back his boat to ask that 
some one might be sent him who could speak Portuguese. We 
were all looking over the rail when the message came, and we all 
wished we could interpret, when the captain asked who spoke 
Portuguese. But none of the officers did; and just as the captain 
was sending forward to ask if any of the people could, Nolan 
stepped out and said he should be glad to interpret, if the captain 
wished, as he understood the language. The captain thanked him, 
fitted out another boat with him« and in this boat it was my luck 
to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene as you seldom see, and 
never want to. Nastiness beyond account, and chaos run loose in 
the midst of the nastiness. There were not a great many of the 
negroes; but by way of making what there were imderstand that 
they were free, Vaughan had had their handcuffs and ankle-cuflfs 
knocked off, and for convenience' sake, was putting them upon 
the rascals of the schooner's crew. The negroes were, most of 
them, out of the hold, and swarming all roimd the dirty deck, with 
a central throng surroimding Vaughan and addressing him in every 
dialect, and patois of a dialect, from the Zulu click up to the 
Parisian of Beledeljereed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down from a hogshead, on 
which he had moimted in desperation, and said: — 

" For God's love, is there anybody who can make these wretches 
understand something? The men gave them nun, and that did 
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not quiet them. I knocked that big fellow down tr^dce, and that 
did not soothe him. And then I talked Choctaw to all of them 
together; and I'll be hanged if they understood that as well as 
they understood the English." 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and one or two fine-look- 
ing Kroomen were dragged out, who, as it had been f oimd already, 
had worked for the Portuguese on the coast at Fernando Po. 

"Tell them they are free," said Vaughan; "and tell them that 
these rascals are to be hanged as soon as we can get rope enough." 

Nolan "put that into Spanish," — that is, he explained it in 
such Portuguese as the Kroomen could imderstand, and they in 
turn to such of the negroes as could imderstand them. Then there 
was such a yell of delight, clinching of fists, leaping and dancing, 
kissing of Nolan's feet, and a general rush made to the hogshead 
by way of spontaneous worship of Vaughan, as the deus ex machina 
of the occasion. 

"Tell them," said Vaughan, well pleased, "that I will take them 
all to Cape Palmas." 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas was practically as far 
from the homes of most of them as New Orleans or Rio Janeiro 
was; that is, they would be eternally separated from home there. 
And their interpreters, as we could understand, instantly said, 
"Ah, non Palmas," and began to propose infinite other expedients 
in most voluble language. Vaughan was rather disappointed at 
this result of his liberality, and asked Nolan eagerly what they 
said. The drops stood on poor Nolan's white forehead, as he 
hushed the men down, and said: — 

"He says, 'Not Palmas.' He says, 'Take us home, take us to 
our own coimtry, take us to our own house, take us to our own 
pickaninnies and our own women.' He says he has an old father 
and mother who will die if they do not see him. And this one sa3rs 
he left his people all sick, and paddled down to Fernando to beg 
the white doctor to come and help them, and that these devils 
caught him in the bay just in sight of home, and that he has never 
seen anybody from home since that. And this one says," choked 
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out Nolan, ''that he has not heard a word from his home in six 
months, while he has been locked up in an infernal barracoon.'^ 

Vaughan always said he grew gray himself while Nolan strug- 
gled through this interpretation. I, who did not imderstand any- 
thing of the passion involved in it, saw that the very elements were 
melting with fervent heat, and that something was to pay some- 
where. Even the negroes themselves stopped howling, as they saw 
Nolan's agony, and Vaughan's almost equal agony of sympathy. 
As quick as he could get words, he said: — 

"Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they shall go to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, if they will. If I sail the schooner through the 
Great White Desert, they shall go home! " 

And after some fashion Nolan said so. And then they all fell to 
kissing him again, and wanted to rub his nose with theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and getting Vaughan to say he 
might go back, he beckoned me down into our boat. As we lay 
back in the stern-sheets and the men gave way, he said to me: 
" Yoimgster, let that show you what it is to be without a family, 
without a home, and without a coimtry. And if you are ever 
tempted to say a word or to do a thing that shall put a bar between 
you and your family, your home, and your country, pray God in 
His mercy to take you that instant home to His own heaven. 
Stick by your family, boy; forget you have a self, while you do 
everything for them. Think of your home, boy; write and send, 
and talk about it. Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, 
the farther you have to travel from it; and rush back to it when 
you are free, as that poor black slave is doing now. And for your 
coimtry, boy," and the words rattled in his throat, "and for that 
flag," and he pointed to the ship, "never dream a dream but of 
serving Her as she bids you, though the service carry you through 
a thousand hells. No matter what happens to you, no matter who 
flatters you or who abuses you, never look at another flag, never 
let a night pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, 
boy, that behind all these men you have to do with, behind officers, 
and government, and people even, there is the Country Herself, 
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your Country, and that you belong to Her as you belong to your 
own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you would stand by your 
mother, if those devUs there had got hold of her to-day!" 

I was frightened to death by his calm, hard passion; but I blun- 
dered out that I would, by all that was holy, and that I never 
thought of domg an3rthing else. He hardly seemed to hear me ; but 
he did, almost in a whisper, say: "Oh, if anybody had said so to 
me when I was of your age!" 

I have received from Danforth who is on board the Levant, a 
letter which gives an account of Nolan's last hours. Here is the 
letter: — 

"Levant, 2° 2' S. 131** W. 

" Dear Fred :— I try to find heart and life to tell you that it is all 
over with dear old Nolan. I have been with him on this voyage 
more than I ever was, and I can understand wholly now the way 
in which you used to speak of that dear old fellow. I could see that 
he was not strong, but I had no idea the end was so near. The 
doctor has been watching him very carefully, and yesterday morn- 
ing came to me and told me that Nolan was not so well, and had 
not left his state-room, — a thing I never remember before. He 
had let the doctor come and see him as he lay there, — the first 
time the doctor had been in the state-room, — and he said he 
should like to see me. Oh, dear! do you remember the mysteries 
we boys used to invent about his room in the old 'Intrepid* 
days? Well, I went in, and there, to be sure, the poor fellow lay 
in his berth, smiling pleasantly as he gave me his hand, but looking 
very frail. I could not help a glance roimd, which showed me 
what a little shrine he had made of the box he was lying in. The 
stars and stripes were triced up above and around a picture of 
Washington, and he had painted a majestic eagle, with lightnings 
blazing from his beak and his foot just clasping the whole globe, 
which his wings overshadowed. The dear old boy saw my glance, 
and said, with a sad smile, ' Here, you see, I have a coimtry ! ' And 
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then he pointed to the foot of his bed, where I had not seen before 
a great map of the United States, as he had drawn it from memory, 
and which he had there to look upon as he lay. Quaint, queer old 
names, 'Mississippi Territory,' and 'Louisiana Territory,' as I 
suppose our fathers learned such things: but the old fellow had 
patched in Texas, too; he had carried his western boundary all the 
way to the Pacific, but on that shore he had defined nothing. 

" ' O Captain,' he said, ' I know I am dying. I cannot get home. 
Surely you will tell me somethixig now? — Stop! stop! Do not 
speak till I say what I am sure you know, that there is not in this 
ship, that there is not in America, — God bless her! — a more 
loyal man than I. There cannot be a man who loves the old flag as 
I do, or prays for it as I do, or hopes for it as I do. There are 
thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I thank God for that, 
though I do not know what their names are. There has never been 
one taken away: I thank God for that. I know by that that there 
has never been any successful Burr. O Danforth, Danforth,' he 
sighed out, 'how like a wretched night's dream a boy's idea of 
personal fame or of separate sovereignty seems, when one looks 
back on it after such a life as mine! But tell me, — tell me some- 
thing, — tell me everything, Danforth, before I die!' 

"Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like a monster that I had 
not told him everything before. Danger or no danger, delicacy or 
no delicacy, who was I, that I should have been acting the tyrant 
all this time over this dear, sainted old man, who had years ago 
expiated, in his whole manhood's life, the madness of a boy's trea- 
son? ' Mr. Nolan,' said I, ' I will tell you everything you ask about. 
Only, where shall I begin? ' 

"Oh, the blessed smile that crept over his white face! and he 
pressed my hand and said, ' God bless you! Tell me their names,' 
he said, and he pointed to the stars on the flag. 'The last I know 
is Ohio. My father lived in Kentucky. But I have guessed Michi- 
gan and Indiana and Mississippi, — that was where Fort Adams 
is, — they make twenty. But where are your other fourteen? 
You have not cut up any of the old ones, I hope?' 
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''Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him the names in as 
good order as I could, and he bade me take down his beautiful map 
and draw them in as I best could with my pencil. He was wild 
with delight about Texas, told me how his cousin died there; he 
had marked a gold cross near where he supposed his grave was; 
and he had guessed at Texas. Then he was delighted as he saw 
California and Oregon; — ^ that, he said, he had suspected, partly, 
because he had never been permitted to land on that shore, though 
the ships were there so much. *And the men,' he said, laughing, 
'brought off a good deal besides furs.' Then he went back — 
heavens, how far! — to ask about the Chesapeake, and what was 
done to Barron for surrendering her to the Leopard, and whether 
Burr ever tried again, — and he groimd his teeth with the only 
passion he showed. But in a moment that was over, and he said, 
'God forgive me, for I am sure I forgive him.' Then he asked 
about the old war, — told me the true story of his serving the gun 
the day we took the Java, — asked about dear old David Porter, 
as he called him. Then he settled down more quietly, and very 
happily, to hear me tell in an hour the history of fifty years. 

"How I wished it had been somebody who knew something! 
But I did as well as I could. I told him of the English war. I told 
him about Fulton and the steamboat beginning. I told him about 
old Scott, and Jackson; told him all I could think of about the 
Mississippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, and his own old Ken- 
tucky. And do you think, he asked who was in command of the 
'Legion of the West.' I told him it was a very gallant oflScer 
named Grant, and that, by our last news, he was about to estab- 
lish his headquarters at Vicksburg. Then, 'Where was Vicks- 
burg?' I worked that out on the map; it was about a hundred 
miles, more or less, above his old Fort Adams; and I thought Fort 
Adams must be a ruin now. 'It must be at old Vick's plantation, 
at Walnut Hills,' said he: 'well, that is a change!' 

" I tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to condense the history 
of half a century into that talk with a sick man. And I do not now 
know what I told him, — of emigration, and the means of it, — of 
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steamboats, and railroads, and telegraphs, — of inventions, and 
books, and literature, — of the colleges, and West Point, and the 
Naval School, — but with the queerest interruptions that ever 
you heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe asking all the accum- 
ulated questions of fifty-six years! 

" I remember he asked, all of a sudden, who was President now; 
and when I told him, he asked if Old Abe was General Benjamin 
Lincoln's son. He said he met old General Lincoln, when he was 
quite a boy himself, at some Indian treaty. I said no, that Old 
Abe was a Kentuckian like himself, but I could not tell him of 
what family; he had worked up from the ranks. ' Good for him ! ' 
cried Nolan; 'I am glad of that. As I have brooded and won- 
dered, I have thought our danger was in keeping up those regular 
successions in the first families.' Then I got talking about my 
visit to Washington. I told him of meeting the Oregon Congress- 
man, Harding; I told him about the Smithsonian, and the Explor- 
ing Expedition; I told him about the Capitol, and the statues for 
the pediment, and Crawford's Liberty, and Greenough's Washing- 
ton: Ingham, I told him ever3rthing I could think of that would 
show the grandeur of his country and its prosperity; but I could 
not make up my mouth to tell him a word about this infernal 
rebellion! 

"And he drank it in and enjoyed it as I cannot tell you. He 
grew more and more silent, yet I never thought he was tired or 
faint. I gave him a glass of water, but he just wet his lips, and 
told me not to go away. Then he asked me to bring the Presby- 
terian 'Book of Public Prayer,' which lay there, and said, with a 
smile, that it would open at the right place, and so it did. There 
was his double red mark down the page; and I knelt down and 
read, and he repeated with me, 'For ourselves and our country, O 
gracious God, we thank Thee, that, notwithstanding our manifold 
transgressions of Thy holy laws. Thou has continued to us Thy 
marvellous kindness,' — and so to the end of that thanksgiving. 
Then he turned to the end of the same book, and I read the words 
more familiar to me: 'Most heartily we beseech Thee with Thy 
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favor to behold and bless Thy servant, the President of the 
United States, and all others in authority,' — and the rest of the 
Episcopal collect. 'Danforth,' he said, 'I have repeated those 
prayers night and morning, it is now fifty-five years.' And then 
he said he would go to sleep. He bent me down over him and 
kissed me; and he said, 'Look in my Bible, Captain, when I am 
gone.' And I went away. 

" But I had not thought it was the end. I thought he was tired 
ind would sleep. I know he was happy, and I wanted him to be 
alone. 

" But in an hour, when the doctor went in gently, he found Nolan 
had breathed his life away with a smile. He had something pressed 
dose to his lips. It was his father's badge of the Order of the 
Cincinnati. 

''We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip of paper at the 
place where he had marked the text: — 

" 'They desire a coimtry, even a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for He hath prepared for them a 
city.' 

"On this slip of paper he had written: 

" ' Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, and I love it. But 
will not some one set up a stone for my memory at Fort Adams or 
at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more than I ought to 
bear? Say on it: — 

" In Memory of 

"* PHILIP NOLAN, 

" ' LieutenatU in the Army of the United States. 

" * He loved his country as 
no other man has loved 
her; but no man deserv- 
ed less at her hands.' " 

Edward Everett Hale 
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A GOOD CITIZEN 

In order to be a good citizen one must know something about the 
world he lives in ; something of his own land and something of other 
lands. It is not necessary that he should be able to recite by rote 
the length of a long list of rivers or the height of a long list of 
mountains. He can go to the last cyclopaedia to get information on 
those subjects if he wants it. But it is necessary that he should 
know something about the natuxe of his country and the natuxe 
of other countries. If he is not measurably familiar with these 
facts, he is in no condition to take part in the government of his 
own country or in determining what shall be the relation of his 
country to other coimtries. He must know about our products, 
about our exports and our imports, about what we have shown 
ourselves able in the past to do; he must know something about 
our soil and the configuration of our land, or he cannot exercise 
any wise judgment on the question, what, for example, should be 
our tarifiF laws. All he can do is to ask his newspaper or his leader 
and act accordingly. And this is not democratic; this is something 
else — I don't know what to call it. Some knowledge of geography 
is an essential part in public education because it is necessary to 
make intelligent citizens in a great republic. 

But the world is not only made up of material things, it is also 
made of physical forces. The citizen must know something about 
the forces of this world in which he lives; something about light, 
heat, electricity. He must know something about nature, for he 
has to cooperate with nature; and more and more as civilization 
increases will his cooperation with nature be necessary to his well- 
being. Therefore some knowledge of science, some comprehension 
of the great laws and forces of nature, are essential to intelligent 
citizenship. 

The world has been tr)dng experiments ever since it was in long 
clothes, and he who would be wise respecting the future must know 
something respecting these experiments of the past. Wise men 
learn by the experiences of others, says the proverb, fools learn 
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only by their own. If the citizen is to be a wise man, and if he is 
to have a part and a wise part in the government of the nation, it 
is necessary that he should know something of the experiments 
which have been made in the past — that is, of history. It is not 
necessary that he should be able to give the list of the crowned 
heads of England. This is not to know history. What is necessary 
is that he should imderstand what is the rise, progress, and devel- 
opment of the human race; where it has succeeded and where it 
has failed; why it succeeded and why it has failed. He should 
know in order that he may not repeat to-day the experiments 
which were the failures of yesterday. It is necessary in order that 
he may not think that the methods which did well in one age and 
under one circumstance must necessarily be applied in another 
age and under other circumstances. He muist know history be- 
cause he must know the world's experience; otherwise he cannot 
be wise in shaping the destiny of the nati©n for the future. 

There have been in this world great men. They have had great 
thoughts, and have uttered these great thoughts. They live in 
some sense immortal in these great thoughts. The world's true 
history is its intellectual history, and its intellectual history has 
been written by its great leaders. If you ask what Palestine was, 
you look to its prophets; if you ask what Greece was, you look to 
its poets and its philosophers; if you ask what Rome was, you look 
to its great statesmen and jurists; if you ask what Italy was, 
you think of Dante; of England, you think of Shakespeare; of 
France, you tln'nk of Rousseau or Voltake or Victor Hugo. The 
great men of past ages have done great thinking, and their 
thoughts live in literature. The good citizen, he who is to have 
the power to direct or participate in directing the destinies of a 
great nation, must know something of these great thoughts of 
these great men. A book is not a dead thing, it is a living man. A 
library is not a mausoleum, it is the abode of the living. We go 
into our library and ask, now Milton, now Shakespeare, now 
Dante, now Homer, now Plato, now Aristotle, to talk to us. All 
the wise men of the world are on these shelves; wiser than they 
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were when they lived, for now they are wise enough to speak when 
you want them to speak, and wise enough to keep silent when you 
want them to keep silent. The educated man, the voter, or the 
wife who will influence the voter, needs to know the great thoughts 
of the great thinkers. He needs to know literature. 

In all — language, geography, history, literature — he needs to 
have not merely the symbol but its vital meaning. He needs to 
know, not names of books, but the spirit in the books; not the 
dates of the history, but the trend of events in the history; not the 
mere natural forces, but their expression and their coordination; 
and their cooperation; not the names of boundaries and states, but 
what various countries, and especially what his own country in its 
physical aspect, stand for; not mere alphabet and words, but how 
to use words so as to express the mind that is in him, and how to 
understand words so that he can comprehend the mind that is 
in another man. Thus the educated man must know language, 
geography, science, history, literature. And it is the function of 
the state to teach these things, because these things are necessary 
to make a good citizen of a state. 

Is there anything else? Certainly. Almost the first requisite of 
good citizenship is that the citizen shall be able to support himself. 
He may have large information, excellent ideas, good judgment, he 
may be a good talker, he may even be a good listener, but if he is 
dependent on the charity of the public, he is not a good citizen. It 
should be the function, therefore, of the free state to furnish such 
elements of education as will enable this man to be a self-support- 
ing citizen of the United States. How far industrial education will 
go is a question which I do not undertake here to discuss. I doubt 
whether as yet we are ready to answer the question; but it should 
go far enough to make all graduates of public school systems able 
to give to the conmiunity in work at least as much as they have to 
take back from the conunimity in wages. Industrial education, in 
this broad sense of the term, is a function of the state; not because 
it is the duty of the state to give to every or to any man a training 
for his profession, but because it is the function of the state to pre- 
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pare men for self-support. One difficulty with our systems of 
education thus far seems to me to be that we have paid too much 
attention to the higher education and too little to the broader edu- 
cation. We need to broaden it at the base even if we have to trim 
it a little at the top. For when all the education of a public school 
system tends towards literary proficiency, and when the boy or 
girl graduating from the school can do nothing but write school 
compositions, or the most proficient among them articles for news- 
papers, it is evident that the provision of self-support is not ade- 
quate. Education should be such as to make intelligent workmen; 
not skilled workmen, butf intelligent workmen; and there is a great 
difference between the two. The workman in a factory may do a 
particular piece of work for one or two years and may become a 
very skilled mechanic in the doing of that one particular piece of 
work, and yet he may have no intelligence about his work what- 
ever. He may not know what is done before or after him in mak- 
ing the finished product. If he is taken from that particular piece 
of work, he may be as helpless as if he were a child. There is many 
a skilled mechanic who knows how to do a particular thing, if the 
particular thing is one that he has done fifty times before, but if 
that happens to be a new combination of circumstances demanding 
a variation in the work, the intelligent wife has to stand over him 
and tell him, the skilled mechanic, how to do it. We ought in our 
public school system to give such an industrial education as will 
make intelligent workingmen. Then let them go out and become 
skilled workingmen by practice in their several departments. 

Is this all? No. A man may read and write the English lan- 
guage, he may know geography and science and history and litera- 
ture and some form of industry, and all his knowledge may simply 
equip him to be a greater rascal than he could otherwise have been. 
Life is not made up of intelligence; into life enters that which is 
more important than mere intelligence, — will and conscience, — 
the ability to know what is right and wrong, the ability to resist 
the wrong and to do the right. This is absolutely essential to good 
citizenship. To be a good citizen the man must be trained morally. 
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I do not urge that he should be taught in school certain ethical 
dogmas, any more than I urge that he should be taught certain 
theological dogmas; but he should be so trained that he can and 
will use his conscience and his moral will in all the various exigencies 
of life. If this is not done, his skill in writing simply makes him an 
ingenious forger, his knowledge of science simply makes him a 
skillful dynamiter. The better educated he is, the greater peril 
he maybe to society, if moral training has not accompanied intel- 
lectual equipment. 

It has been proposed to leave the moral training to the chiu'dies 
and the families, and to assign only the intellectual equipment to 
the schools. It was at one time popular thus to divide education 
into two departments, and to assign all secular education to the 
state and all religious education to the church. But there is no 
such division between the secular and religious; it does not exist. 
Religion is carrying the right spirit into all life. We cannot divide 
man into compartments and direct one institution to develop one 
compartment and another institution to develop the other com- 
partment, any more than we can draw a line of cleavage in a tree, 
and say we will feed this side of the tree with one sort of manure 
and that side of the tree with another sort of manure. The whole 
man must be educated, the whole man must be trained. It is not 
enough to teach the man what are the laws of nature and of life, 
it is also necessary to fashion the aflFections and the will to move in 
harmony with those laws. And if it is the function of the state to 
furnish education in order to make men and women good citizens, 
and if in the exercise of this f imction it is the duty of the state to 
give all that is necessary to citizenship, then it is the duty of the 
state to fashion the aflFections and the will in harmony with the 
great laws of society. 

Lyman AbboU 
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THE NEW PATRIOTISM 

What seems to me the most needed patriotism in our day and 
country? In the first place, we ought as a nation to cultivate peace 
with all other nations. This was good patriotism in the days of 
George Washington; it ought to be good patriotism in our day. 
The new patriotism, therefore, aims at a condition of peace with 
all the world; it believes that Christianity is mocked by the spec- 
tacle of Christian nations in arms against each other. It believes 
that if America is ever to lift the sword against a foreign foe, it 
must not only be in a righteous cause, but with a pure heart; that 
he who takes up his sword to enforce his will upon another must 
see that his own will is right and that his own hands are clean. 

But the new patriotism has other duties than those of armed 
conflict; duties less splendid, but no less onerous, and requiring no 
less bravery; requiring bravery of a rarer order than that which 
shone upon a hundred battlefields of our Civil War. The roll of 
cowards among those who wore either the blue or gray is insig- 
nificant indeed. And there was scarcely a single act of treachery 
among the combatants on either side. Yes, most men will march 
for coimtry and honor's sake straight into the jaws of death. 

But how many men in our day, when put to the test of civic 
courage, have we beheld turn cowards and recreants? How many 
political careers have we seen blighted by conscienceless compro- 
mise or base surrender? 

We have also seen the tremendous power of wise and disinter- 
ested effort in the domain of public affairs. We have seen brave 
men do notable deeds for the betterment of our coimtry and our 
communities. But there must be more such men, or the evil forces 
will, for a while, at least, triumph in a republic, whose fortunate 
destiny must not be weakly taken for granted by those who pas- 
sionately love their coimtry. We must have more leaders, and we 
must have more followers of the right. Men who will resist dvic 
temptation, who will refuse to take the easy path of compliance, 
and who will fight for honesty and purity in public affairs. 

Richard Watson Gilder 
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CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship ! What is citizenship? It has a broader signification 
than you or I are apt to give it. Citizenship does not mean alone 
that the man who possesses it shall be obedient to the law, shall be 
kindly to his neighbors, shall regard the rights of others, shall per- 
form his duties as juror, shall, if the hour of peril comes, yield his 
time, his property and his life to his coimtry. It means more than 
that. It means that his coimtry shall guarantee to him and protect 
him in every right which the Constitution gives him. What right 
has the Republic to demand his life, his property, in the hour of 
peril, if, when his hour of peril comes, it fails him? Why, a man 
died in England a few years ago. Lord Napier of Magdala, and his 
death reminded me of an incident which illustrates this, an inci- 
dent which gave that great lord his name. A few years ago King 
Theodore of Abyssinia seized Captain Campbell, a British citizen, 
and incarcerated him in a dungeon on the top of a moimtain nine 
thousand feet high. England demanded his release, and King 
Theodore refused. England fitted out and sent on five thousand 
English soldiers, and ten thousand Sepoys, debarked them on the 
coast, marched them nine hundred miles through swamp and 
morass imder a burning sun. Then they marched up the mountain 
height, they scaled the walls, they broke down the iron gates, they 
reached down into the dungeon, they took that one British citizen 
like a brand from the burning and carried him down the mountain 
side, across the morass, put him on board the white-winged ship 
and bore him away to England to safety. That cost Great Britain 
millions of dollars, and it made General Napier Lord Napier of 
Magdala. 

Was not that a magnificent thing for a great coimtry to do? 
Only think of it! A country that has an eye sharp enough to see 
way across the ocean, way across the morass, way up into the 
mountain top, way down into the dungeon, one citizen, one of her 
thirty millions, and then has an arm strong enough to reach across 
the ocean, way across the morass, way up the moimtain height and 
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down into the dungeon and take that one and bear him away home 
in safety. Who would not live and die, too, for the country that 
can do that? This country of ours is worth our thought, our care, 
our labor, our lives. What a magnificent country it is! What a 
Republic for the people, where all are kings ! Men of great wealth, 
of great power, great influence can live without any difficulty in a 
monarchy; but how can you and I, how can the average man live 
under despotic power? Oh, this blessed Republic of ours stretches 
its hand down to the men and lifts them up, while despotism 
puts its heavy hand on their heads and presses them down! This 
blessed Republic of ours speaks to every boy in the land, black or 
white, rich or poor, and asks them to come up higher and higher. 
You remember that boy out here on the prairie, the son of a 
widowed mother, poor, neglected perhaps by all except the dear 
old mother. But the Republic did not neglect him. The Republic 
said to that boy: " Boy, there is a ladder, its foot is on the earth, 
its top is in the sky. Boy, go up." And boy mounted that ladder 
nmg by rung; by the rung of the free schools, by the rung of the 
academy, by the rung of the college, by the rung of splendid serv- 
ice in the United States Army, by the rung of the United States 
House of Representatives, by the rung of the United States Senate, 
by the rung of the Presidency of the great Republic, by the nmg 
of a patient sickness and a heroic death, until James A. Garfield 
is a name to be forever honored in the history of our country. 

Now, is not a Republic like that worth the tribute of ouj con- 
science? Is it not entitled to our best thought, to our holiest 
purpose? 

Let us pledge ourselves to give it our loyal service and support 
until every man in this Republic, black or white, shall be pro- 
tected in all the rights which the Constitution of the United States 
bestows upon him. 

William P. Frye 
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AMERICANISM 

There are two or three things that Americanism means. In the 
first place it means that we shall give to our fellow-man, to our 
fellow-citizen, the same wide latitude as to his individual beliefs 
that we demand for ourselves; that, as long as a man does his 
work as a man should, we shall not inquire, we shall not hold for 
or against him in civic life, his metHod of paying homage to his 
Maker. That is an important lesson for all of us to learn every- 
where, but it is doubly important in our great cities, where we 
have a cosmopolitan population of such various origin, belonging 
to such diflferent creeds, and where the problem of getting good 
government depends in its essence upon decent men standing to- 
gether and insisting that before we take into accoimt the ordinary 
political questions, we shall as a pre-requisite, have decency and 
honesty in any party. 

Now for another side of Americanism; the side of the work, the 
strife, of the active performance of duty; one side of American- 
ism, one side of democracy. Our democracy means that we have 
no privileged class, no class that is exempt from the duties or de- 
prived of the privileges that are implied in the words "American 
citizenship." Now, that principle has two sides to it, itself, for all 
of us would be likely to dwell continually upon one side, that all 
have equal rights. It is more important that we should dwell on 
the other side; that is, that we will have our duties and that the 
rights cannot be kept imless the duties are performed. 

The law of American life — of course it is the law of life every- 
where — the law of American life, peculiarly, must be the law of 
work; not the law of idleness; not the law of self-indulgence or 
pleasure, merely the law of work. That may seem like a trite say- 
ing. Most true sa)dngs are trite. It is a disgrace for any American 
not to do his duty, but it is a double, a triple disgrace for a man of 
means or a map. of education not to do his duty. The only work 
worth doing is done by those men, those women, who learn not to 
shrink from difficulties, but to face them and overcome them. So 
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that Americanism means work, means effort, means the constant 
and imending strife with our conditions, which is not only the law 
of nature, if the race is to progress, but which is really the law of 
the highest happiness for us ourselves. 

You have got to have the same interest in public affairs as in 
private affairs or you cannot keep this country what this country 
should be. You have got to have more than that — you have got 
to have courage. I don't care how good a man is, if he is timid, his 
value is limited. The timid will not amount to very much in the 
world. I want to see a good man ready to smite with the sword. 
I want to see him able to hold his own in active life against the 
force of evU. I want to see him war effectively for righteousness. 

Of all the things we don't want to see is the tendency to divide 
mto two camps; on the one side all the nice, pleasant, refined peo- 
ple of high instincts, but no capacity to do work, and, on the other 
hand, men who have not got nice instincts at all, but who are not 
afraid. When you get that condition, you are preparing inmieasur- 
able disaster for the nation. You have got to combine decency and 
honesty with courage. But even that is not enough, for I don't 
care how brave, how honest a man is, if he is a natural-bom fool, 
he cannot be a success. He has got to have the saving grace of 
common sense. He has got to have the right kind of heart, he has 
got to be upright and decent, he has got to be brave, and he has 
got to have common sense. He has got to have intelligence, and 
if he has these, then he has in him the making of a first-class 
American citizen. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

PATRIOTISM 

The sentiment of patriotism naturally enshrines itself in the 
supreme crisis of its trial and trimnph, and in its supreme per- 
sonal types. With Americans it turns instinctively to the two 
master epochs and the two master heroes of our history. Each 
epoch developed illustrious leaders. The period of the Civil War 
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and its preparatory struggle was resplendent with its matchless 
group of marvelous men who have conunanded the admiration of 
the world. There was Seward, with his long leadership, his acute 
vision and his brilliant statecraft; there was Douglas, who was the 
Rupert of debate and the stormy petrel of our most turbident 
politics; there was Grant, with his conquering sword in the field, 
and Stevens, with his flaming fire in the forum. But out of Illinois, 
untrained, untutored, except in the self-commimion of his own 
great soul, came the God-given Chieftain to whom the acknowl- 
edged princes of statesmanship and oratory were fain to )deld the 
sceptre of supremacy, and whose serene faith and sublime inspi- 
ration and almost divine prescience have not been surpassed in all 
the long and glowing story of liberty's march and hmnanity's 
progress. And thus in the incarnation of patriotism we oflFer our 
never-ending homage at the shrine of Lincoln, the saviour of the 
Union. 

The love of country is a flame that bums in every true heart. 
But coimtry is not simply rock and dell, or blooming field or stately 
structure; it is not alone material or geographical. It was not the 
glory of the Parthenon that kindled the passion of the Athenian. 
It was not the grandeur of the towering Alps that moved Winkle- 
ried to gather in his breast the sheaf of Austrian spears, and 
through his own sacrifice make a trimnphal pathway for his strug- 
gling compatriots. It was not the gleaming heather, or the bonnie 
blue lakes of the highlands, loved as they were, which fired "the 
Scots who ha' with Wallace.bled." The inspiration of these glori- 
ous deeds was the love of liberty and the pride of principle which 
found their home in the movmtain fastness and in the classic grove. 
The Greece and Switzerland and Scotland which held the devotion 
of their sons were not the outward symbol but the inward life and 
the historic character which stamped their attributes and their 
aspirations. 

And so our coimtry, in its true significance, means its essence 
and not simply its substance. The American Republic is not 
domain; it is not power; it is not wealth; it is embodied liberty 
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regulated by law; it is liberty resting upon organized institutions, 
through which society and civilization may blossom into their 
fullest and fairest flower. 

Charles Emory Smith 

CANADA, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED 

STATES IN 1899 

Address delivered by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime Minister of Canada, 
in response to the toast ''Canada/' at a banquet in Chicago, October 9, 1899, 
the anniversary of the Chicago Fire. 

I VERY fully and very cordially appreciate the very kind f eelmgs 
which have just now been uttered by the toastmaster in terms so 
eloquent, and which you, gentlemen, have accepted and received 
in so sympathetic a manner. Let me say at once, in the name of 
my fellow Canadians who are here with me, and also, I may say, in 
the name of the Canadian people, that these feelings we will at all 
times reciprocate; reciprocate, not only in words evanescent, but 
in actual living deeds. 

I take it to be an evidence of the good relation which, in your 
estimation, gentlemen, ought to prevail between two such coun- 
tries as the United States and Canada, that you have notified us, 
your next-door neighbors, in this day of rejoicing, to take our 
share with you of your joy. We shall bring back to our own coim- 
try the most pleasant remembrance of this day. 

We have seen many things here to-day very much to be ad- 
mired; the imposing ceremonies of the morning, the fine pageant, 
the grand procession, the orderly and good-natured crowds — all 
these are things to^be admired, and to some extent, to be wondered 
at. But the one thing of all most to be admired, most to be remem- 
bered, is the very inspiration of this festival. 

It is quite characteristic of the city of Chicago. As a rule, na- 
tions and cities celebrate the day of their f oimdation or some great 
victory or some national trixunph; in all cases, some event which, 
when it occurred, was a cause of universal joy and rejoicing. Not 
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so, however, of the city of Chicago. In this, as in ever3rthing dse, 
she does not tread in beaten paths; the day which she celebrates 
is not the day of her foundation, when hunters and fur-traders 
unconsciously laid down the beginnings of what were to develop 
into a gigantic dty; neither does she celebrate some great action 
in which American history aboimds; nor even does she conmiemo- 
rate a deed selected from the life of some of the great men whom the 
state has given to the nation, though Illinois can claim the proud 
privilege of having given to the nation one as great as Washington 
himself. 

The day which she celebrates is the day of her direst calamity, 
the day when she was swept out of existence by fire. This, I say, 
is very characteristic of Chicago, because if history recalls her 
destruction, it also recalls her resurrection. It recalls the energy, 
the courage, the faith, the enthusiasm with which her citizens met 
and faced and conquered an appalling calamity. 

For my part, well do I remember the awful day, for, as you well 
know, its horrors were reverberated far beyond the limits of your 
country, but of all the things which — I was then a young man — 
I most remember, of all the acts of courage and heroism, which 
were brought forward by the occasion, the one thing which at the 
same time struck me the most was the appeal issued by the business 
men of Chicago on the smoking ruins of their city. They appealed 
to their fellow citizens. They appealed not for alms, not for char- 
ity of any kind, but in most noble language they appealed to their 
fellow citizens, especially to those who had business connections 
in Chicago and whose enterprise and energy had conferred honor 
on the American name, to sustain them in their business in that 
hour of their trial. 

Mark the language. The only thing that they asked was to be 
sustained in their business, and if sustained in their business they 
were ready to face and meet the awful calamity which had befallen 
their city. Well, sir, in my estimation, in my judgment, at least, 
that was courage of the very highest order. Whenever you meet 
courage, you are sure to meet justice and generosity. Courage, 
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justicCj and generosity always go together, and therefore it is with 
some degree of satisfaction that I approach the toast to which I 
have been called to respond. 

Because I must say that I feel that though the relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States are good, though they are 
brotherly, though they are satisfactory, in my judgment, they are 
not as good, as brotherly, as satisfactory as they ought to be. We 
are of the same stock. We spring from the same races on one side 
of the line as on the other. We speak the same language. We have 
the same literature, and for more than a thousand years we have 
had a conamon history. 

Let me recall to you the lines which, in the darkest days of the 
Civil War, the Puritan poet of America issued to England: — 

"Oh, Englishmen! Oh, Englishmen! 
In hope and creedi 
In blood and tongue, our brothers^ 
We are all heirs of Runnymede." 

Brothers we are, in the language of your own poet. May I not 
say that while our relations were not always as brotherly as they 
should have been, may I not ask, Mr. President, on the part of 
Canada and on the part of the United States, if we are not some- 
times too prone to stand by the full conceptions of our rights, and 
exact all our rights to the last pound of flesh? May I not ask if 
there have not been too often between us petty quarrels, which 
happily do not wound the heart of the Nation? 

Sir, I am proud to say, in the presence of the Chief Executive 
of the United States, that it is the belief of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that we should make a supreme effort to better our relations 
and make the government of President McKinley and the present 
government of Canada, with the assent of Great Britain, so to 
work together as to remove all causes of dissension between us. 
And whether the commission which sat first in the old city of 
Quebec and sat next in the city of Washington — but whether 
sitting in Quebec or sitting in Washington, I am sorry to say the 
result has not been commensurate with our expectations. 
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Shall I speak my mind? (Cries of " Yes! ") We met a stumbling- 
block in the question of the Alaskan frontier. Well, let me say 
here and now, the commission could not settle that question, and 
referred it to their particular Governments, and they are now 
dealing with it. May I be permitted to say here and now that we 
do not desire one inch ofyour land? 

But, if I state, however, that we want to hold our land, will that 
be an American sentiment, I want to know? However, though 
that would not be an American sentiment, though it would not be 
a British or Canadian sentiment, I am here to say above all, my 
fellow coimtrymen, that we want not to stand upon the extreme 
limits of our rights. We are ready to give and to take. We can 
aflford to be just; we can afford to be generous because we are 
strong. We have a population of seventy-seven millions — I beg 
pardon, I am mistaken, it is the reverse of that. But pardon my 
mistake, although it is the reverse, I am siu-e the sentiment is the 
same. _ 

But though we have many little bickerings of that kind, I speak 
my whole mind, and I believe I speak the mind of all you gentle- 
men, when I say that, after all, when we go down to the bottom of 
our hearts we will find that there is between us a true, genuine affec- 
tion. There are no two nations to-day on the face of the globe as 
friendly as Great Britain and the United States of America. 

The Secretary of State told us some few months ago that there 
was no treaty of alliance between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. It is very true, there is between the United 
States of America and Great Britain to-day no treaty of alliance 
which the pen can write and which the pen can immake, but there 
is between Great Britain and the United States of America a 
unity of blood which is thicker than water, and I appeal to recent 
history when I say that whenever one nation has to face an emer- 
gency — ia greater emergency than usual — forthwith the sym- 
pathies of the other nation go to her sister. 

When last year, you were suddenly engaged in war with Spain, 
though Spain was the weaker party and though it is natural that 
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men should side with the weaker party, our sympathies went to 
you for no other reason than that of blood. And I am sure you will 
agree with me, that though our relations have not reached the 
degree of perfection to which I would aspire, from that day a new 
page has been turned in the history of our country. It was no 
imusual occurrence before the month of May, 1898, to read in the 
British press of American arrogance; neither was it an imusual oc- 
currence to read in the American press of British brutality. Since 
the month of May, 1898, these expressions have disappeared from 
the vocabulary. You do not hear to-day of American arrogance; 
neither do you hear of British brutality; but the only expressions 
which you find in the press of either coimtry now are words of 
mutual respect and mutual affection. 

Sir, an incident took place in the month of Jime last which 
showed to me at all events conclusively that there is between us a 
very deep and sincere affection. I may be pardoned if I recall that 
instance, because I have to speak of myself. 

In the month of Jime last I spoke on the floor of the House of 
Conmions of Canada on the question of Alaska, and I enunciated 
the very obvious truism that international problems can be settled 
in one of two w2Lys only, either by arbitration or by war. And 
although I proceeded to say immediately that war between Great 
Britain and the United States would be criminal and would not be 
thought of for a moment, still the very word "war" created quite 
an excitement in this country. For that causeless excitement, 
though I was indirectly the cause of it, I do not at this moment 
find any fault, because it convinced me to an absolute certainty 
that between your country and my coimtry the relations have 
reached that degree of dignity and respect and affection that even 
the word "war" is never to be mentioned in a British assembly 
or in an American assembly. The word is not to be pronounced, 
not even to be predicated. It is not to be pronounced at all. The 
very idea is abhorrent to us. 

I repeat what I then stated, that war between Great Britain 
and the United States would be criminal — in my estimation and 
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judgment, just as criminal as the Civil War which desolated your 
country some thirty years ago. Whatever may have been the mis- 
taken views of the civilized world at the time, the civilized world 
has come to the unanimous conclusion that the War of the Rebel- 
lion was a crime. The civilized world has come to the conclusion 
that it was a benefit to mankind that this Rebellion did not suc- 
ceed and that the government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, did not perish from the earth. 

Your country was desolated for four long years by the awful 
scourge of civil war. If there is anything of the many things 
which are to be admitted in this great country of yours, the one 
thing for my part which I most admire is the absolute success with 
which you have reestablished the Union and erased all traces of 
the Civil War. You have done it. What is the reason? There is 
a reason I may say, as has been uttered by the President of the 
United States— I took down his words: "No responsibility which 
has ever resulted from war is tainted with dishonor. We have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the cause of the Union because no blood was 
shed to reestablish the Union except the blood which was shed by 
the sword; not one drop of blood was ever shed except by the 
power of the law, and what is the consequence? " 

You had it, in consequence, in the war with Spain, when the men 
of the blue and the men of the gray, the men who fought for the 
Confederacy, and the men that fought for the Union, at the call of 
their coimtry, came back to fight the battles of their own country 
under a united flag. That was the reason. 

My friend, Mr. Cullom, said a moment ago that he might be- 
lieve me almost an American. I am a British subject, but to this 
extent, I may say that as every American, a lover of liberty, a 
believer in democratic institutions, I rejoiced as any of you did at 
the spectacle which was presented at Santiago, El Caney, and 
elsewhere during the war. 

Sirs, there was another civil war. There was a dvil war in the 
last century. There was a civil war between England then and 
her colonies. The union which then existed between England and 
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her colonies was severed. If it was severed, American citizens, as 
you know it was, through no fault of your fathers, the fault was 
altogether the fault of the British government of that day. If the 
British government of that day had treated the American colonies 
as the British government for the last twenty or fifty years has 
treated its colonics; if Great Britain had given you then the same 
degree of liberty which it gives to Canada, my country; if it had 
given you as it has given us, legislative independence absolute, the 
result would have been diflEerent — the course of victory, the 
course of history, woidd have been very diflEerent. 

But what has been done cannot be xmdone. You cannot expect 
that the union which was then severed shall ever be restored; but 
can we not escape — can we not hope that if the imion cannot be 
restored under the law, at least there can be a imion of hearts? 
Can we not hope that the banners of England and the banners of 
the United States shall never, never again meet in conflict, except 
those conflicts provided by the arts of peace, such as we see to-day 
in the harbor of New York in the contest between the Shamrock 
and the Colxmibia for the supremacy of naval architecture and 
naval prowess? Can we not hope that if ever the banners of Eng- 
land and the banners of the United States are again to meet on 
the battlefield, they shall meet entwined together in the defense of 
some holy cause, in the defense of holy justice, for the defense of 
the oppressed, for the enfranchisement of the down-trodden, and 
for the advancement of liberty, progress, and civilization? 

Wilfrid Laurier 

THE IDEAL OF PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism, the greatest of our national ideals, comprehends all 
the rest. Love of country is a sentiment conmion to all people and 
ages; but no land has ever been dearer to its people than our own 
America. No nation has a history more inspiring, no country has 
institutions more deserving of patriotic love. Turning the pages of 
our nation's history, the yoimg citizen sees Columbus, serene in 
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the faith of his dream; the Ma3rflower, bearing the lofty soul of the 
Puritan; Washington, girding on his holy sword; Lincoln, striking 
the shackles from the helpless slave; the constitution, organizing 
the farthest west with north and south and east into one great 
Republic; the tremendous energy of free life trained m free 
schools, utUizmg our immense natural resources, increasing the 
nation's wealth with the aid of advancing science, multiplying 
fertile fields and noble workshops, and busy schools and happy 
homes. 

This is the history for which our flag stands ; and when the young 
citizen salutes the flag, he should think of the great ideals which it 
represents. The flag stands for democracy, for liberty under the 
law; it stands for heroic courage and self-reliance, for equality of 
opportunity, for self-sacrifice, and the cause of humanity; it stands 
for free public education, and for peace among all nations. When 
you salute the flag, you should resolve that your own life wiU be 
dedicated to these ideals. . You should remember that he is the 
truest American patriot who understands the meaning of our na- 
tion's ideals, and who pledges his own life to their realization. 

William Backus Guitteau 



OUR FLAG 

A BRIEF fflSTORY OF THE FLAG 

There were many flags of many kinds in our coimtry in colonial 
times — long, long ago. The most famous one, perhaps, was that 
which was raised, for the first time, on January 2, 1776, over the 
camp of the Continental forces at Cambridge. In mid-May of the 
same year, a flag of like design floated over the Capitol at Williams- 
burg. Thus, imder similar flags, the great colony of Massachusetts 
and that of Virginia together marched towards the freedom they 
so much wished for. 

There is good reason to believe, also, that the famous naval 
hero, Paul Jones, was the first man in the world to hoist a similar 
flag upon a regular man-of-war. Nor was it long before a sixteen- 
gun brig, "The Reprisal," commanded by Capt. Lambert Wickes, 
sailing from home soon after the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, carried the flag across the seas and imfurled it in 
the harbors of the Old World. 

So, both on land and sea, in the home and abroad, waved that 
Continental Banner which seemed to stretch its folds, like hands 
of welcome, to greet a new nation. 

The first real American flag had its origin in the following reso- 
lution adopted by the American Congress, June 14, 1777: "Re- 
solved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes alternate red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new constellation." 

But the flag thtis resolved upon could not make itself. So, a 
conmiittee of Congress, accompanied by Washington, sought out 
the home and services of Mrs. Elizabeth Ross of Philadelphia. 
Her skillful hand and willing heart soon worked out a plan, and 
gave to this country that red, white and blue banner which is the 
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admiration of all nations and the unfailing joy of every true 
American. 

What a pleasant sight it must have been to see Mistress Betsy 
Ross, that good dame of Revolutionary days, at work upon that 
new flag which nowadays we call "the dear old flag." Well may 
we believe that she had a thoughtful yet serene face; that she loved 
her country with a deep and tender love. For, indeed, it was her 
country, though not then free from the grasp of King George. 
Who can tell what a help the sight of the new flag was in gaining 
that independence which has made our land so great and happy. 
No wonder that an association has been formed to buy and keep, 
for patriotic purposes, the home in which was made, by the hands 
of Betsy Ross, the first real American flag. 

How old, then, is the flag? Less than a century and a quarter, 
you see. Yet, curiously enough, it is older than the present banner 
of Great Britain, adopted in 1801 ; or Spain's, 1875; or the French 
tricolor, 1794; or the flag of the Empire of Grermany, 1870. Thus 
the flag seems as old as though it had lived for centuries. 

What a history the flag has had since those early days when 
Washington looked upon it as he stood under the Old Elm at 
Cambridge ! The thirteen stars and thirteen stripes were unfurled 
at the battle of Brandywine, in 1777; they were at Germantown 
in October of the same year; in the same red-leaved month they 
sang their song of triimiph over defeated Burgo)aie at Saratoga; 
they helped to cheer the hxmgry and half-clad patriot at York- 
town; they fluttered their "Good-bye "to the British evacuating 
New York; they made glorious with their skybom colors the 
dreary years of the Revolution. 

In the War of 1812, the sea breezes blew over no American ship 
that did not have the flag of the stars and stripes at its fore; its 
folds seemed to be filled with voices that called aloud the names 
of gallant seamen — Lawrence, Perry, Hull, Decatur,, and many 
others whose names will never perish. 

In the Mexican War, fought in the forties, our flag' was carried 
into foreign territory, and waved over many places of great his- 
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toric fame. It is true that not all of our citizens suffer harm; on 
the contrary, it waved trimnphant in the very "halls of Monte- 
zumas." 

As for the Civil War, what veteran soldier cannot tell of the 
trials and triiunphs of the four venerable years from 1861 to 1865? 
Then it seemed, again and again, as though the flag would be rent 
in twain, and the States be severed, never to reimite. Yet to-day 
we know a grander Union than ever before. 

It remained for the Spanish-American War, however, to make 
this reunion clear and strong — beyond a doubt or shadow. Men 
of the North and men of the South clasped hands and marched 
and sailed away, under the same dear flag, to fight on foreign soil 
for freedom to the down-trodden earth. 

But we must not think that it is only in time of war that the 
flag has a history. It has a far more cheering and pleasant history 
in times of peace. There is always something sad about war, even 
when the flags are raised to celebrate a victory. For the victory 
has cost a great many brave men their lives, and that always sad- 
dens the Nation's heart. But in a time of peace, how proudly the 
flag floats over our homes and schools; "on land and sea, and in 
every wind under the whole heavens." Then the people are happy 
because there is no loss of life among them by means of war; fa- 
thers stay at home and enjoy peace and quiet; their sons are at 
school or college, in business or working at a trade. On holida}^ 
the streets are thronged with happy people, celebrating the lives 
and deeds of men and women who have helped to make our coim- 
try so strong and great among the nations of the world. And this 
is the most peaceful and happy way in which our nation has spent 
most of its time since the close of the Revolutionary War. During 
more than a hundred years, the whole time occupied by war has 
been less than ten years. Those ten years show that we can fight 
when it is necessary to defend our coxmtry, keep our freedom un- 
harmed,, our flag imstained; but they show also that we do not 
fight imless we must for the honor of the flag. They show, also, 
that we do not go to war merely for the sake of gaining territory 
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from nations that are weak, or simply to humble the pride of 
nations that are saucy and strong. 

How different is the story of the nations of the Old World, and 
of the many little countries or republics of South America in the 
New World! Their citizens seem so fond of killing each other that 
some of them keep at it most of the time, until their war-offices are 
filled with blood-stained battle-flags that they have carried with 
them into war, or taken from their enemies — very much as wild 
Indians might hang up in their wigwams, or fasten at their belts, 
the scalps they have taken from their victims. 

Oh, let us not do anything like that in our dear country. Let us 
then set the flag flying, and watch it as it waves over a land of 
peace and plenty, — a land where the farmer may till the ground, 
the mechanic work in busy shops, the merchant buy and sell in his 
store, and thousands of merry boys and girls troop to school — 
everybody at work, and all in quiet and security because the Red, 
White and Blue waves over a happy, peaceful land, triumphant. 

Surely it is well for Young America to honor a flag which has 
such resistless Power and gives such adequate Protection in time 
of peace. The flag stands for so much that is worth having and 
saving; it means so much to every citizen, yoimg or old, that no 
honor paid to it can be too great. To be good citizens — keeping 
the laws, obedient to all rightful authority, merciful on the treat- 
ment of animals, kindhearted and sympathetic towards the un- 
fortimate, mindful ever of the good name and fame of our coun- 
try, — all these things are quiet yet potent ways of doing honor to 
the flag. Many a veteran, reposing in well-earned quiet after 
marching and battling, is content to gaze till his eyes brim with 
tears at the flag that speaks to him so eloquently of days that are 
gone, of conflicts that are over, of the dearly-bought victories of 
Peace. 

But the eyes of children dance with joy when they see the flag, 
iEmd they must needs speak and sing and act that joy. And so, it 
is wise to provide some way by which they may use their young 
voices and their ever-moving feet and hands. 

Charles R. Skinner 
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A SONG FOR FLAG DAY 

Your flag and my flag, 

And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 

And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 

The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white — 

The good forefathers' dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to gleam aright — 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through the night. 

Your flag and my flag! 

To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 

And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag — 

A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope — 

It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world aroimd — 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound. 

Your flag and my flag! 

And, oh, how much it holds — 
Your land and my land — 

Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed — 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag — the great flag — the flag for me and you — 
Glorified all else beside — the red and white and blue! 

Wilbur D. NesbU 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats oflfl 
Along the stxeet there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off 1 
The flag is passing by 1 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off I 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on d3dng lips; 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase: 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

Henry Holcamb BenneU 
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WHAT OUR FLAG MEANS 

It is a S3mibol to wUch we pay our devotion. In the first place, it 
is the American flag. Just that and nothing more. No other ad- 
jective is ever prefixed to that word. It stands for the history of 
the United States and for the traditions of our people, and no 
other. It is the flag just as much of the man who was naturalized 
yesterday as of the man whose people have been here many gener- 
ations. It means vast material prosperity. It has gone with us on 
that Western march which has submitted the entire continent to 
the uses of man. Under its shelter the Atlantic and Pacific have 
been joined. It has gone with Peary to the North Pole. It is seen 
in the wilderness of Alaska, and in the tropics of the Philippines. 

It means, wherever it goes, the Constitution of the United 
States. It means freedom of speech and freedom of thought. It 
means more than safety and shelter for all who dwell beneath its 
folds. Look close upon it and you will see a procession of men who 
have given all that life holds dearest that that flag might stand. 

You see there Washington and his Continentals who gave us 
Independence. You see there the many who in the War of 1812 
gave us our place and our respect among the nations, and you see 
there in that flag the faces of all that great brotherhood who died 
that the Union and the flag might live, and first among them the 
face of Abraham Lincoln. 

They gave their lives to guard that flag. They sacrificed every- 
thing that no star should be removed or diminished, and they 
handed it to us without a stain. The flag may call upon us again 
for protection, and when it does I believe the response will be the 
same; but bear this in mind, that if the citizens protect the flag, 
the flag must protect the citizens. Wherever any American goes 
legally and observing the law, there the flag goes with him, and 
there it must ever go. 

The flag stands for all that we hold dear — freedom, democracy, 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. These 
are the great principles for which the flag stands, and when that 
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democracy and that freedom and that government of the people are 
in danger, then it is our duty to defend the flag which stands for 
them all, and in order to defend the flag and keep it soaring as it 
soars here to-day, imdimmed, imsullied, victorious over the years, 
we must be ready to defend it, and like the men of '76 and '61, 
pledge to it our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 

Henry Cabot Lodge 



TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG 

I HAVE seen the glories of art and architecture and of river and 
mountain. I have seen the sunset on the Jimgfrau and the moon 
rise over Mont Blanc. But the fairest vision on which these eyes 
ever rested was the flag of my country in a foreign port. Beautiful 
as a flower to those who love it, terrible as a meteor to those who 
hate, it is the symbol of the power and the glory and the honor of 
a hundred millions of Americans. 

George Frisbie Hoar 



THE AMERICAN FLAG 

A THOUGHTFUL mind, when it sees a nation's flag, sees not the flag 
only, but the nation itself; and whatever may be its S3anbols, its 
insignia, he reads chiefly in the flag the government, the principles, 
the truths, the history, which belong to the nation that sets it 
forth. 

When the French tricolor rolls out to the wind, we see France. 
When the new-foimd Italian flag is unfiurled, we see resurrected 
Italy. When the other three-cornered Hungarian flag shall be 
lifted to the wind, we shall see in it the long-buried but never dead 
principles of Hungarian liberty. When the imited crosses of St. 
Andrew and St. George on a fiery ground set forth the banner of 
Old England, we see not the cloth merely; there rises up before the 
mind the noble aspect of that monarchy, which, more than any 
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other on the globe, has advanced its banner for liberty, law, and 
national prosperity. 

This nation has a banner too; and wherever it streamed abroad, 
men saw daybreak bursting on their eyes, for the American flag 
has been the symbol of liberty, and men rejoiced in it. Not another 
flag on the globe had such an errand, or went forth upon the sea, 
carrjong everywhere, the world aroimd, such hope for the captive 
and such glorious tidings. The stars upon it were to the pining 
nations like the morning stars of God, and the stripes upon it were 
beams of morning light. 

As at early dawn the stars stand first, and then it grows light, 
and then as the sun advances, that light breaks into banks and 
streaming lines of color, the glowing red and intense white striving 
together and ribbing the horizon beams with bars effulgent, so on 
the American flag, stars and beams of many colored light shine out 
together. And wherever the flag comes, and men behold it, they 
see in its sacred emblazonry, no rampant lion and fierce eagle, but 
only Light and every fold significant of liberty. 

The history of this banner is all on one side. Under it rode 
Washington and his armies; before it Burgoyne laid down his 
arms. It waved on the highlands at West Point ; it floated over old 
Fort Montgomery. When Arnold would have surrendered these 
valuable fortresses and precious legacies, his night was turned into 
day, and his treachery was driven away, by the beams of light 
from this starry banner. 

It cheered our army, driven from New York, in their solitary 
pilgrimage through New Jersey. It streamed in light over Valley 
Forge and Morristown. It crossed the waters rolling with ice at 
Trenton; and when its stars gleamed in the cold morning with vic- 
tory, a new day of hope dawned on the despondency of the nation. 

And when, at length, the long years of war were drawing to a 
close, imdemeath the folds of this immortal banner sat Washing- 
ton while Yorktown surrendered its hosts, and our Revolutionary 
struggles ended -with victory. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of our coim- 
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try's flag about our heartstrings; and looking upon our homes and 
catching the spirit that breathes upon us from the battle-fields of 
our fathers, let us resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in life and 
death, now and forever, stand by the stars and stripes. They have 
been imf urled from the snows of Canada to the plains of New 
Orleans, in the halls of the Montezumas and amid the solitude of 
every sea; and ever3rwhere, as the luminous S3anbol of resistless and 
beneficent power, they have led the brave to victory and to glory. 
They have floated over our cradles; let it be our prayer and our 
struggle that they shall float over our graves. 

Henry Ward Beecher 

OLD FLAG 

What shall I say to you, Old Flag? 
You are so grand in every fold. 
So linked with mighty deeds of old. 
So steeped in blood where heroes fell. 
So torn and pierced by shot and shell, 
So calm, so still, so firm, so true. 
My throat swells at the sight of you, 

Old Flag. 

What of the men who lifted you, Old Flag, 

Upon the top of Bunker's Hill, 

Who crushed the Briton's cruel will, 

'Mid shock and roar and crash and scream. 

Who crossed the Delaware's frozen stream. 

Who starved, who fought, who bled, who died, 

That you might float in glorious pride, 

Old Flag? 

What of the women brave and true, Old Flag, 
Who, while the cannon thimdered wild. 
Sent forth a husband^ lover, child. 
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Who labored in the field by day, 
Who, all the night long, knelt to pray. 
And thought that God great mercy gave. 
If only freely you might wave, 

Old Flag? 

What is your mission now. Old Flag? 
What but to set all people free. 
To rid the world of misery, 
To guard the right, avenge the wrong. 
And gather in one joyful throng 
Beneath your folds in close embrace 
All burdened ones of every race. 

Old Flag. 

Right nobly do you lead the way, Old Flag. 
Your stars shine out for liberty, 
Your white stripes stand for purity. 
Your crimson claims that courage high 
For Honor's sake to fight and die. 
Lead on against the alien shore! 
We'll follow you e'en to Death's door. 

Old Flag! 
Hubbard Parker 

REVERENCE FOR THE FLAG 

In preserving among the sons that spirit of patriotism which has 
been handed down from the sires, I know of no better method of 
inculcating this sentiment in the minds of the youth of the rising 
generation than an effort to inspire them with a still more exalted 
respect and reverence for the flag — that s)anbol of national 
supremacy, that emblem of the coimtry's glory. They should be 
taught that that flag is not merely a piece of bimting which can be 
purchased for a few shillings in the nearest shop, but that it is the 
proud emblem of dignity, authority, power; that if insulted, mil- 
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lions will spring to its defense. They should be taught that as that 
flag is composed of , and derives its chief beauty from, its different 
colors, so should its ample folds cover and protect its citizens of 
different color. 

It is for these reasons that I like to see the flags of the war for 
the integrity of the Union carried through the streets in the hands 
of our veterans upon ffete days. Those precious war banners, 
bullet-riddled, battle-stained, many of them but remnants of their 
former selves, with scarcely enough left of them on which to im- 
print the names of the battles they have seen. Every tattered 
shred which flutters in the breeze is an object lesson in patriotism. 
The youth of the land should be made to feel that their country's 
flag is to be their pillar of cloud by day, their pillar of fire by night; 
that it is to wave above them in victory, be their rall3dng-point in 
defeat, and if, perchance, they offer up their lives a sacrifice in its 
defense, its crimson stripes will mingle with their generous hearts' 
blood; its gentle folds will rest upon their bosom in death; its very 
presence there upon their bodies, coflSned or uncoflSned, will write 
a more enduring epitaph than that on the sarcophagus in which the 
great Sesostris sleeps. 

That flag should be kept ever3nvhere in view. It is particularly 
necessary in a land like this, in which there are so many who have 
been reared under foreign flags, and who cannot be made too 
familiar with the flag of the great Republic. I think there wotild 
be nothing more grateful to the hearts of the American people 
than to have it ordained by national and state enactment that the 
flag of the coimtry should be hoisted over every Government build- 
ing, every public place, every prominent memorial, and especially 
over every schoolhouse — kept there by day and by night, through 
calm and through storm, and never hauled down. At the beginning 
of oiu" last war a rallying cry rang throughout the land which 
quickened every pulse, which made the blood tingle in the veins 
of every loyal citizen — a rall3dng cry which we cannot too often 
repeat: "If any man hauls down the American flag, shoot him on 

the spot." 

Horace Porter 
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THE FLAG 

Let it idly droop, or sway 

To the wind's light will; 
Furl its stars, or float in day; 

Flutter, or be still! 
It has held its colors bright, 

Through the war-smoke dun; 
Spotless emblem of the Right, 

Whence success was won. 

Let it droop in graceful rest 

For a passing hour, 
Glory's banner last and best; 

Freedom's freshest flower! 
Each red stripe has blazoned forth 

Gospels writ in blood; 
Every star has simg the birth 

Of some deathless good. 

Let it droop, but not too long! 

On the eager wind 
Bid it wave, to shame the wrong; 

To inspire mankind 
With a larger human love; 

With a truth as true 
As the heaven that broods above 

Its deep field of blue. 

In the gathering hosts of hope. 

In the march of man. 
Open for it place and scope. 

Bid it lead the van; 
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Till beneath the searching skies 

Martyr-blood be f oimd, 
Purer than our sacrifice, 

Crying from the ground: 

Till a flag with some new light 

Out of Freedom's sky, 
Kindles, through the gulfs of night, 

Holier blazonry. 
Let its glow, the darkness drown! 

Give our banner sway. 
Till its joyful stars go down. 

In undreamed-of Day! 

Lucy Lor am 



THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 

What flower is this that greets the mom, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly bom? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
Oh, tell us what the name may be, — 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free; 

The starry Flower of Liberty. 

In savage Nature's far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud. 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood. 
Till lo! earth's tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 
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Behold its streaming rays unite. 

One mingling flood of braided light, — 

The red that fires the Southern rose, 

With spotless white from Northern snows, 

And, spangled o'er its azure, see 

The sister Stars of Libertyl 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 

The blades of heroes fence it round, 
Where'er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Libertyl 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower. 
Shall ever float on dome and tower. 
To all their heavenly colors true. 
In blackening frost or crimson dew. 
And God love us as we love thee 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 



THE NATIONAL FLAG 

There is the national flag! He must be cold, indeed, who can 
look upon its folds rippling in the breeze without pride of country. 
If he be in a foreign land, the flag is companionship, and country 
itself, with all its endearments. Who, as he sees it, can think of 
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a State merely? Whose eyes once fastened upon its radiant tro- 
phies, can fail to recognize the image of the whole nation? 

It has been called a "floating piece of poetry"; and yet, I know 
not if it have an intrinsic beauty beyond other ensigns. Its highest 
beauty is in what it symbolizes. It is because it represents all, that 
all gaze at it with delight and reverence. It is a piece of bimting 
lifted in the air ; but it speaks sublimely, and every part has a voice. 
Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim the original union 
of thirteen States to maintain the Declaration of Independence. 
Its stars of white on a field of blue, proclaim that union of States 
constituting our national constellation, which receives a new star 
with every new State. The two, together, signify union, past and 
present. The very colors have a language which was officially 
recognized by our fathers. White is for purity, red for valor, blue 
for justice; and all together, bunting, stripes, stars, and colors, 
blazing in the sky, make the flag of our coimtry — to be cherished 
by all our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands. 

Charles Sumner 



THE AMERICAN FLAG 

When freedom from her moimtain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Tlien, from his mansion in the sun. 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The S3mibol of her chosen land. 
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Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud. 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thimder-drum of heaven — 
Child of the sun! to thee 't is given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle stroke. 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war. 

The harbingers of victory! 

Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long line coines gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood warm and wet. 
Has dinuned the glistening bayonet. 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where the skybom glories bum; 
And, as his springing steps advance. 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon^s mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall; 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas! On ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
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When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome. 

And all thy hues are bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us? 

Joseph Rodman Drake 

THE FLAG 

Hebe comes The Flag. 
Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs, — 
Three for the stars 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it. 
The unsullied white of it 
The blue and the red of it. 
And tyranny's dread of it! 
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Here comes The Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it 

Fathers shall bless it. 

Children caress it, 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 
Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it, 
Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it. 

Here comes The Flag! 

Arthur Macy 

A SONG FOR OUR FLAG 

A BIT of color against the blue: 
Hues of the morning, blue for true, 
And red for the kindling light of flame, 
And white for a nation's stainless fame. 
Oh! fling it forth to the winds afar. 
With hope in its every shining star: 
Under its folds wherever found, 
Thank God, we have freedom's holy ground. 

Don't you love it, as out it floats 

From the school house peak, and glad young throats 

Sing of the banner that aye shall be 

Symbol of honor and victory? 

Don't you thrill when the marching feet 

Of jubilant soldiers shake the street, 

And the bugles shrill, and the trumpets call. 

And the red, white, and blue is over us all? 

Don't you pray, amid starting tears. 

It may never be furled through age-long years? 
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A song for our flag, our country's boast, 
That gathers beneath it a mighty host; 
Long may it wave o'er the goodly land 
We hold in fee 'neath our Father's hand. 
For God and liberty evermore 
May that banner stand from shore to shore, 
Never to those high meanings lost. 
Never with alien standards crossed, 
But always valiant and pure and true, 
Our starry flag: red, white, and blue. 

Margaret E. Songster 



NATIONAL HYMNS AND SONGS 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming. 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep. 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 
'T is the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

And where are the foes that so vauntingly swore, 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a coimtry should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation, 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heav'n-rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: "In God is our trust!" 
And the star-spangled banner in triimiph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Francis Scott Key 

THE Star-spangled banner 

The son of a Revolutionary soldier, Francis Scott Key was bom 
August 9, 1780, and died in Baltimore January 11, 1843. His life 
of nearly sixty-three years was an unbroken idyl of tranquil hap- 
piness; amid congenial scenes; among kindred people; blessed by 
wedded love and many children, and accompanied by the success- 
ful pursuit of the learned profession he had chosen for himself. 
Yet it was reserved for this constant and modest gentleman to 
leave behind him a priceless legacy to his countrymen and to 
identify his name for all time with his country's flag. 

" The Star-Spangled Banner " owed very little to chance. It was 
the emanation of a patriotic fervor as sincere and natural as it was 
simple and noble. It sprang from one of those glorious inspirations 
which, coming to an author imbidden, seizes at once upon the 
hearts and minds of men. The occasion seems to have been created 
for the very purpose. The man and the hour were met and the 
song came; and truly was song never yet bom amid such scenes. 
We explore the pages of folk-lore, we read the story of popular 
music in vain to find the like. His song was the very child of bat- 
tle. It was rocked by cannon in the cradle of the deep. Its swad- 
dling-clothes were the Stars and Stripes its birth proclaimed. Its 
coming was heralded by shot and shell, and from its baptism of 
fire a nation of freemen clasped it to its bosom. It was to be 
thenceforth and forever freedom's Gloria in Excelsis. 
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The circumstances which ushered it into the world, hardly less 
than the words of the poem, are full of patriotic exhilaration. It 
was during the darkest days of our second war of independence. 
An English army had inVaded and occupied the seat of the Na- 
tional Government and had burned the Capitol of the nation. 
An English squadron was in undisputed possession of Chesapeake 
Bay. There being nothing of interest or value left within in the 
vicinity of Washington to detain them, the British were massing 
their land and naval forces for other conquests, and, as their ships 
sailed down the Potomac, Dr. William Beanes, a prominent citi- 
zen of Maryland who had been arrested at his home in Upper 
Marlboro, charged with some offense, real or fancied, was carried 
off a prisoner. 

It was to secure the liberation of this gentleman, his neighbor 
and friend, that Francis Scott Key obtained leave of the President 
to go to the British Admiral imder a flag of truce. He was con- 
veyed by the cattle-boat used for the exchange of prisoners and 
accompanied by the flag officer of the Government. They pro- 
ceeded down the bay from Baltimore and found the British fleet 
at the mouth of the Potomac. 

Mr. Key was courteously received by Admiral Cochrane; but he 
was not encouraged as to the success of his mission until letters 
from the English officers wounded at Bladensburg and left in the 
care of the Americans were delivered to the friends on the fleet to 
whom they had been written. These bore such testimony to the 
kindness with which they had been treated that it was finally 
agreed that Dr. Beanes should be released; but, as an advance 
upon Baltimore was about to be made, it was required that the 
party of Americans should remain imder guard on board their own 
vessel until these operations were concluded. Thus it was that the 
night of September 14, 1814, Key witnessed the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, which his song was to render illustrious. 

He did not quit the deck the long night through. With his single 
companion, the flag officer, he watched every shell from the mo- 
ment it was fired until it fell, "listening with breathless interest to 
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hear if an explosion followed." While the cannonading continued, 
they needed no further assurance that their countrymen had not 
capitulated. "But," I quote the words of Chief Justice Taney, 
repeating the account given him by Key immediately after, "it 
suddenly ceased some time before day; and, as they had no com- 
munication with any of the enemy's ships, they did not know 
whether the fort had surrendered, or the attack upon it had been 
abandoned. They paced the deck the residue of the night in pain- 
ful suspense, watching with intense anxiety for the return of day, 
and looking every few minutes at their watches to see how long 
they must wait for it; and, as soon as it dawned and before it was 
light enough to see objects at a distance, their glasses were turned 
to the fort, uncertain whether they should see there the Stars and 
Stripes or the flag of the enemy." Blessed vigil! that its prayers 
were not in vain ; glorious vigil ! that it gave us " The Star-Spangled 
Banner!" 

The poem tells its own story, never a truer, for every word 
comes direct from a great heroic soul, powder-stained and dipped 
as it were, in sacred blood. 

"O say, can you see by the dawn's early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming." 

The two that walked the deck of the cattle-boat had waited 
long. They had counted the hours as they watched the course of 
the battle. But firing had ceased. Ominous silence! While can- 
non roared they knew that the fort held out. While the sky was lit 
by messengers of death they could see the national colors flying 
above it. 

" — the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there." 

But there comes an end at last to waiting and watching; and as 
the first rays of the sun shoot above the horizon and gild the east- 
em shore, behold the sight that gladdens their eyes as it 

" — catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream," 
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for there, over the battlements of McHenry, the Stars and Stripes 
float defiant on the breeze, while all around evidences multiply that 
the attack has failed, that the Americans have successfully resisted 
it, and that the British are withdrawing their forces. For then, 
arid for now, and for all time, come the words of the anthem — 

''Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heav'n-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation!" 

For — 

— "conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: 'In God is our trust '; 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave !*' 

The Star-Spangled Banner! Was ever flag so beautiful, did ever 

flag so fill the souls of men? The love of woman ; the sense of duty ; 

the thirst for glory; the heart-throbbing that impels the humblest 

American to stand by his colors fearless in the defense of his native 

soil and holding it sweet to die for it — the yearning which draws 

him to it when exiled from it — its free institutions and its blest 

memories, all are embodied and symbolized by the broad stripes 

and bright stars of the nation's emblem, and all live again in the 

lines and tones of Key's anthem. Two or three began the song, 

millions join the chorus. 

Henry WaUerson 

AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 

O BEAUTIFUL f or spacious skies. 

For amber waves of grain. 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stem, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw. 
Confirm thy soul in self-control. 
Thy liberty in law! 

O beautiful for heroes proved 

In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved. 

And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 

May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 

And every gain divine! 

O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undinmied by human tears! 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 

Katharine Lee Bates 

AMERICA 

My country, 't is of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims' pride; 
From every mountain-side. 

Let freedom ring. 
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My native country thee, 
Land of the noble free, — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake. 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The soimd prolong. 

Our fathers' God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God our King! 

Samuel Francis Smith 

TO THE AUTHOR OF "AMERICA'' 

While through the land his strains resound, 
What added fame can love impart 
To him who touched the string that f oxmd 
Its echo in a nation's heart? 

No stormy ode, no fiery march 
His gentle memory shall prolong. 
But on fair Freedom's climbing arch 
He shed the light of hallowed song. 
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Full many a poet's labored lines 
A century's creeping waves will hide, 
The verse a people's love enshrines 
Stands like the rock that breasts the tide. 

Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall. 
The fortress crmnbles and deca)^. 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 



BATTLE^HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 

stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 

Chorus: Gloryl Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! HaUelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of an himdred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar 'mid the evening dews and 

damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 

I have read His fiery gospel, writ in rows of burnished steel: 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 

deal;" 
Let the hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent with his heel. 
Since God is marching on. 
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He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call "retreat," 
He is searching out the hearts of men before His judgment-seat, 
Be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant, my feet; 
Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

Julia WdrdHcwe 



HAIL COLUMBIA 

Hail! Columbia, happy land! 
Hail! ye heroes, heav'n-bom band. 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause. 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause. 
And when the storm of war was gone. 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won; 
Let independence be your boast. 
Ever mindful what it cost. 
Ever grateful for the prize. 
Let its altar reach the skies. 

Chorus: Firm, united let us be. 

Rallying round oxir liberty. 
As a band of brothers joined. 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots, rise once more! 
Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe with impious hand. 
Let no rude foe with impious hand 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize; 
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While offering peace, sincere and just, 
In heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice may prevail, 
And ev'ry scheme of bondage fail. 

Soimd, sound the tnmip of fame! 

Let Washington's great name 

Ring thro' the world with loud applause! 

Ring tho' the world with loud applause! 

Let ev'ry clime to freedom dear 

Listen with a joyful ear; 

With equal skill, with steady pow'r, 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease 

The happier time of honest peace. 

Behold the chief, who now commands. 
Once more to serve his country stands. 
The rock on which the storm will beat! 
The rock on which the storm will beat! 
But armed in virtue, firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on heav'n and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay. 
When gloom obscured Columbia's day, 
His steady mind, from changes free. 
Resolved on death or liberty. 

Joseph Hopkinson 



THE BATTLE-CRY OF FREEDOM 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally once again. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
We will rally from the the hill-side, we'll gather from the plain. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
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Chorus: The Union forever, hurrah! bo)rs, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 
While we rally round the flag, bo)rs, rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

We are springing to the call of our brothers gone before. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom, 
And we'll fill the vacant ranks with a million freemen more, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

We will welcome to our numbers the loyal, true and brave. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
And altho' they may be poor, not a man shall be a slave. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

So we're springing to the call from the East and from the West, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom, 
And we'll hurl the rebel crew from the land we love the best. 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

George F. Root 

COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 

O Columbia! the gem of the ocean. 

The home of the brave and the free; 

The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 

A world oflFers homage to thee. 

Thy mandates make heroes assemble 

When Liberty's form stands in view, 

Thy banners make tyranny tremble 

When borne by the red, white, and blue, 

When borne by the red, white, and blue. 

When borne by the red, white, and blue. 

Thy banners make t)n:anny tremble 

When borne by the red, white, and blue. 
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When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threaten'd the land to deform; 
The ark then of Freedom's foimdation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm: 
With her garlands of vict'ry aroimd her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew. 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 
The boast of the red, white, and blue, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 

With her flag proudly floating before her. 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 

The winecup, the winecup bring hither, 

And fill you it true to the brim; 

May the wreaths they have won never wither 

Nor the star of their glory grow dim. 

May the service united ne'er sever. 

But they to their colors prove true. 

The Army and Navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 

The Army and Navy forever. 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 

Thomas A. Beckei 
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One God, one country, one destiny. This is the gospel of Ameri- 
can nationality. 

Wendell PhiUips 

Every good citizen makes his country's honor his own, and 
cherishes it not only as precious, but as sacred. 

Andrew Jackson 

Citizenship has its duties as well as its privileges. 

Benjamin Harrison 

Let reverence of the law be breathed by every mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, 
seminaries, and colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and almanacs; let it be preached from pulpits, and proclaimed in 
legislature halls, and enforced in courts of justice: in short, let it 
become the political religion of the nation. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Our Country — the strongest, richest, freest, happiest of the 

nations of the earth. 

George Frisbie Hoar 

An indissoluble Union of indestructible States, one flag, one 

coimtry, one destiny! 

Daniel Webster 

The blue arch above us is Liberty's dome. 
The green fields beneath us. Equality's home. 

Hezekiah Butterworth 
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Above all, we must stand shoulder to shoulder for the honor and 
greatness of our country. 

Theodore RooseoeU 

The best son of his country is he who gives the best manhood 
to his country. 

Anonymous 

The American Republic was established by the united valor and 
wisdom of the lovers of liberty from all lands. 

Daniel W, Voorhees 

The fame of Washington stands apart from every other in his- 
tory, shining with a truer lustre and more benignant glory. 

Washington Irving 

Abraham Lincoln was the genius of common sense. 

Charles Dudley Warner 

We cannot love our country with too deep a reverence; we cannot 
love her with an affection too pure and fervent; we cannot serve 
her with an energy of purpose or a faithfulness of zeal too stead- 
fast and ardent. 

Thomas S, Grimke 

The sheet-anchor of the Ship of State is the common school. 

Chauncey ilf . Depew 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
WhM Workmen wrought thy ribs of sted, 
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Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hanmiers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

T is of the wave and not the rock, 

T is but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock, and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee! 

Henry W, LongfeUaw 

I want a patriotism which is good every day in the year, and 
which means an understanding of public duty and a determination 
to perform that duty. 

Charles R, Skinner 

The Declaration of Independence is the grandest, the bravest, 
and the profoundest political docimaent that was ever signed by 
the representatives of the people. 

Robert G, IngersoU 

Ours is the only flag that has in reality written upon it "Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity" — the three grandest words in all the 
languages of men. 

Robert G. IngersoU 

A man's country is not a certain area of land, but it is a principle, 
and patriotism is loyalty to that principle. 

George WiUiam Curtis 
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Believe in your coxintry, — be Americans. 

Henry Cabot Lodge 

And for your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream but of 
serving her as she bids you. 

Edward Everett Hale 

Oh! make Thou us through centuries long. 
In Peace secure, in Justice strong: 
Aroimd our gift of Freedom, draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mould. 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 

John G. WhiUier 

There is no "Republican," no "Democrat," on the Fourth of 
July, — all are Americans. All feel that their coimtry is greater 
than party. 

James G. Blaine 

By the side of all antagonisms, higher than they, stronger than 
they, there rises colossal the fine sweet spirit of nationality, — the 
nationality of America. 

Rufus Choate 

We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union. 

Rufus Choate 

He serves his party best who serves the country best. 

Rutherford B, Hayes 

There are no points of the compass on the chart of true patriot- 
ism. 

Robert C. Winthrop 
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Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the blessing of God, may that country 
itself become a vast and splendid monvunent, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace and of liberty, upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration forever. 

Daniel Webster 

Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable — 

Daniel Webster 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute. 

Charles Colesworth Pinckney 

To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace. 

George Washington 

I believe in my country. I believe in it because it is made up of 
my fellow-men — and myself. I can't go back on either of us and 
be true to my creed. If it is n*t the best country in the world it is 
partly because I am not the kind of a man that I should be. 

Rev, Charles Stelzle 

Our Country! bright region of plenty and peace. 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where Manhood is king, and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul — 
We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best. 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 
As free as thy winds, and as firm as thy hills! 

Edna Dean Proctor 

It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall 
be my d)dng sentiment, independence now and independence for- 
ever. 

John Adams 
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Fold the broad banner-stripes over her breast — 
Crown her with star- jewels, Queen of the West! 
Earth for her heritage, God for her friend, 
She shall reign over us, world without end! 

Oliver WendeU Holmes 

Our own dear land, our native land, 

Home of the brave and free; 
The grandest work of nature's hand — 

Our own dear land for me! 

/. R. Thomas 

01 ye Americans! children of the Pilgrim Fathers, forget not for 
a day to render thanks to God for the inestimable gift of American 
freedom of conscience. 

And pray that it may be perpetuated to your children's children 
until time's latest hour. 

Mary E. Leonhardt 

We shall be the more American if we but remain true to the 
principles in which we have been bred. They are not the princi- 
ples of a province or of a single contingent. We have known and 
boasted all along that they were the principles of a liberated 
mankind* 

Woodrow Wilson 

O folds of white and scarlet! O blue field with your silver 
stars! May fond eyes welcome you, willing feet follow you, warm 
hearts cherish you, and dying lips give you their blessing! Ours 
by inheritance, ours by allegiance, ours by aflFection, long may you 
float on the free winds of heaven, the emblem of liberty, the hope 
of the world! 

Anon. 

The struggle of to-day b not altogether for to-day. It is for a 
vast future also. 

Abraham Lincoln 
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Guard well that flag! for faith and hope and better da}^ to be, 
Your flag, my flag, the people's flag. 
The flag that makes men free! 

Kate BroTvnlee Sherwood 

Home land and far land, and half the world around. 
Old Glory hears the great salute and ripples to the soimd! 

Wilbur D. NesbU 

Wave, priceless banner of the free, 
In majesty, from sea to sea! 
With buoyant heart from gulf to lake 
Shall freedom follow in thy wake — 

Old Glory. 

/. H, Mackley 

Valor and truth and righteousness. 

In three-fold strength to-day 

Raise high the flag trimnphant. 

The banner glad and gay. 
"And keep thou well thy colors," 

Quoth Freedom to the land, 
"And 'gainst a world of evil 

Thy sons and thou shall stand." 

Laura E, Richards 

Boldly we wave its colors. 

Our veins are thrilled anew, 

By the steadfast bars, the clustered stars. 

The red, the white and the blue. 

Margaret Sangster 

Off with your hat as the Flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say; 

H. C. Bunner 
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Its stripes of red, eternal dyed with heart-streams of all lands; 
Its white, the snow-capped hills that hide in storm their up-raised 

hands; 
Its blue, the ocean waves that beat 'round freedom's circled shore. 

James WhUcomb Riley 

Stand by the Flag! tell Freedom's brightest story! 

Stand by the Flag! it proudly floats above! 
Stand by the Flag! maintain its grandest glory! 

Stand by the Flag! the dear old Flag we love! 

Sdeckd 

O bright flag, O brave flag, O flag to lead the free! 
The hand of God thy color blent. 
And heaven to earth thy glory lent. 
To shield the weak, and guide the strong. 
To make an end of hmnan wrong. 
And draw a countless human host to follow after thee. 

Henry van Dyke 

Americanism is a question of spirit, conviction, and purpose, 
not of creed or birthplace. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Love of country is an elemental virtue, like love of home, or 

like honesty or courage. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

There are many qualities which we need alike in private citi- 
zen and in public man, but three above all, three for the lack of 
which no brilliancy and no genius can atone, — and those three 
are courage, honesty, and common sense. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

The unity of the Republic is secure so long as we continue to 
honor the memory of the men who died by the tens of thousands 
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to preserve it. The dissolution of the Union is impossible so long 
as we continue to inculcate lessons of fraternity, unity, and patriot- 
ism, and erect monuments to perpetuate these sentiments. 

William McKitdey 

Peace and order and security and liberty are safe so long as 
love of country bums in the hearts of the people. 

William McKitdey 

As an American, I maintain that international peace, kept in 
justice and honor, is an American principle and an American 
interest. 

Carl ScHurz 

The Star-Spangled Banner! Was ever flag so beautiful, did ever 
flag so fill the souls of men? The love of woman; the sense of duty; 
the thirst for glory; the heart-throbbing that impels the himiblest 
American to stand by his colors fearless in the defense of his native 
soil and holding it sweet to die for it — the yearning which draws 
him to it when exiled from it — its free institutions and its blessed 
memories, all are embodied and symbolized by the broad stripes 
and bright stars of the nation's emblem. 

Henry W otter son 

American civilization will imprint its flag upon the hearts of all 
who long for freedom. 
To American civilization, all hail! 

William J. Bryan 

Civil and religious liberty, imiversal education and the right to 
participate, directly or thru representatives chosen by himself, in 
all the affairs of the government — these give to the American 
citizen an opportunity and an inspiration which can be foimd 
nowhere else. 

William J, Bryan 
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The Americans have what every man worthy of the name of 

man must have — a country to live for; if need be, a coimtry to 

die for. 

Andrew Carnegie 

That spirit which took expression in the cabin of the "May- 
flower" is the spirit which has dominated this land to this day, 
and given us this Republic, the marvel of the world, destined to 
be the source of enlightenment to all Christendom, for all genera- 
tions to come. 

William B. Cockran 

The Puritan principle in its essence is simply individual freedom. 
From that spring religious liberty and political equality. The 
free State, the free Church, the free School — these are the triple 
armor of American nationality, of American security. 

George WiUiam Curtis 

I was bom an American: I will live an American: I shall die an 
American. 

Daniel Webster 

The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible 
Union composed of indestructible States. 

Salmon P. Chase 

The Republic never retreats. Its flag is the only flag that has 
never known defeat. Where that flag leads we follow, for we know 
that the hand that bears it onward is the unseen hand of God. We 
follow the flag and independence is ours. We follow the flag and 
nationality is ours. Everywhere and always it means larger liberty, 
nobler opportunity and greater hmnan happiness. 

Albert J. Beveridge 

Do not be ashamed to love the flag or to confess your love of it. 
Make much of it; tell its history; sing of it. 
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It now floats over our schools, and it ought to hang from the 
windows of all ouj: homes on all our public days. 

Every man should rise when a national air is given at a concert 
or public meeting. 

Benjamin Harrison 

Our flag has never been trailed in the dust of dishonor, and to- 
day it proudly floats from the masthead of vessels in all waters 
and is honored and respected by every country on the globe. 

Mary Af . North 

God reigns, and the Government at Washington still lives. 

James A. Garfield 

I believe there is no finer form of government than the one under 
which we live, and that I ought to be willing to live or die, as God 
decrees, that it may not perish from the earth through treachery 
within or through assault from without. I believe that though my 
first right is to be a partisan, my first duty, when the only prin- 
ciples on which a free government can rest are being strained, is to 
be a patriot. 

Vice-PresiderU Marshall 
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FiSKE. Z.OO 

A. History of the United States. For Secondary Schools. 
By J. N. Larned. I.SO 

Prices are netj postpaid. 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

1411 



LITERATURE SELECTIONS 

Modern English Prose and Poetry for Secondary 
Schools. Edited by Margaret Ashmun. $ .85 

Prose Literature for Secondary Schools. With some 
suggestions for correlation with composition. Edited 
by Margaret Ashmun. With an Introduction by Wil- 
LARD G. Bleyer. .80 

The High School Prize Speaker. Edited by William L. 
Snow. .90 

American and English Classics for Grammar Grades. .55 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Fifth Grade Reading. .40 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Sixth Grade Reading. .40 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Seventh 'Grade Reading. .40 

Selections from the Riverside Literature Series for 
Eighth Grade Reading. .40 

American Classics. (Poems and Prose.) .75 

American Poems. Edited by Horace £. Scuddsx. z.oo 

American Prose. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. z.oo 

Literary Masterpieces. .80 

Masterpieces of American Literature. Edited by Hor- 
ace E. Scudder. i.oo 

Masterpieces of British Literature. Edited by Horace 
E. Scudder. z.oo 

Masterpieces of Greek Literature. (Translations.) Su- 
pervising editor, John Henry Wright. 1. 50 

Masterpieces of Latin Literature. (Translations.) Ed- 
ited by G. J. Laing. Z.50 

Prices are net^ postpaid. 
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